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How many varieties of bread did the Greeks develop ? Why was milling and 


baking so highly respected in Greece ? Who did the first baking in Rome ? 


Your Daily Brea 


A dramatic story of its history 
By GEORGE JARVIS 














3. BAKING AS A PROFESSION 


rolession is centuries 
through the iges has been 
Lite. And toda penny for 
itched bread provides more of 
- our bodies need—more gen 

than an other food 
This vear L951. is the LOth Anni 
rsar f enriched bread. and the et 
vent program has been hailed by 
doctors scientists and nutri 
of the most signiheant 
better health in) our 
ration Ree hread is our most 
irtant food ie Bakers of America 
presentir ts dramatic history ina 
of sketches for vour classroom 
If vou wish reprints of hapters | 
ind 2. whic ippeared in the April and 
Ma “ues { this magazine write 
Bakers of America Program, 20 N, 


Wacker Drive hicago 6. Illinois 
NEXT MONTH: Bread and the 
mill wheel 


IPD LEER 





JO". tanuveuary 
ENRICHED BREAD 











1951, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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"GOOD NEIGHBOR’ STUDY 


a new and unique resource unit on Latin-American 
interdependence for secondary school use. 


Economics classes: A visual teach- 
ng unit on inter-American trade id —— { 
| the vital role played by coffee. . 
se teaching aids have been care- 
cit veloped to correlate with 


Feonomics classes A visual teach. SEWOWAY STREET BETWEEN THE (WERIC(S | s22 nvr waver 


your course outlines on Latin 

America and will prove invaluable 

in any discussion of exchange and ss. : Imernas 
cooperation between the Americas. a MW 


1. The Wall Chart is generous 
in size (27” x 41”) and in full 
color. It shows, in a most un- 
usual and easy-to-remember way, 
the principal commodities ex- 
changed between North and 
Latin America. You'll find this 
chart a valuable classroom piece 
in your Social Studies or Current 
Problems classes. 


2. The Student Manual, “*A ae 
om WALL CHART= 
Two-Way Street Between the . ogre 

Americas”, tells the significant 
story of the exchange of goods 


fu lor 


and services, interchange of 
: ince tly sh sis ti ee tn vite ean iis ein ds aia ai tie iain aeacniall 
people and ideas, and coopera- of, . 
. . Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
»misphere problems. 8 Q a f amg t 
tion on hemi ph sind, t _ YU Nee Manual, “A Two-Way Street Between the Americas 


»s in 2 colors. 
page . . r Please send me Wall Chart and copies of 


*) 
BY You / ‘~~ Student Manual. 
Sw eeping in scope and lively in d Mail to: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee 
style, the Manual gives the student ...one classroom | Bureau, Dept. S-4, 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
a personal role inthe drama of inter- _ Wall Chart >? Name 
American trade. A unique border of and as many { Pasliten 
dates important to both continents Student Manuals | - 
makes a running commentary along as you need ’ 
the bottoms of the pages. Coffee is _ for your pupils. P. O. & Zone State 


used as the practical example—be- Just fill out OPERA 


School Name and Address 


cause it is the major commodity in the coupon. SD PRAT BE ALE LIES RIE IS 


inter-American trade. 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


"¢ , iterested to know that 

Fim wae So Suerwseee wow thet the 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Chart and Student Manual have been 

tested for “teachability” and both students Brazil . Colombia ° Costa Rica 
and teachers were enthusiastic. El Salvador ° Guotemale ° Honduras e Mexico ° Venezuela 


° Cuba ® Dominican Republic 














Stand Up tor 
action will be found 


But what is English i 


Norman | 
} ] 


yurse broad al 


7” winging south on 


nexpect | good luck fell into his lay 
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? 
iol 


verts 


33,000 entries 


t ' } 
if 1 


her Hunt uses Literary Cava 
! 


ab heey 


nt required us 
to enter. We had to 


How about some fresh rew ideas for the new 
yeor? This issue is filled with them—new 
teaching aids, too. Use the Master Coupon on 
page 38-T (or coupons on the various pages) 
to stock up with what you are likely to need 


Wastin? 
| SCHOLASTIG: TEACHER Monthly | 
PO 
The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 
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Scholastic Teacher Weekiy 


tains Weekly 


y g 
rdering classroom sut 
ons for any of the Scholastic 
> of weekly classroom maga 
n quontities of 10 or more 


one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Effective September 1. 1951) 
TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION weekly and monthly 
School Year Semester Annual orders only 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 100 50 1.50 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly, with any Scholastic weekly bound in, 
75 nts for one school year; $) for two school years. If order does not 


fy periodicul desired. SENIOR SCHOLASTIC will be sent 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English classes, is issued monthly 
eight times o year; single subscr ption price $1.00. Special low com 
ation rates (Literary Cavalcade and any Scholastic weekly in quantities 


of five or more) available on request 


Publ.shed weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except Bow a 
dur.ng schoo! holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second 

class matter ot Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879 
Contents copyright, 1951, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, 
McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 351 Fourth Ave... New York 10. N.Y 





What Classroom Magazines Give So Much? 


EVERY WEEK SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES GIVE ALL THIS AND MUCH MORE- 


Articles dealing with problems in the rapidly changing 
ho-en for timeliness and importance, are integrated 
pictorial charts 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
world of affairs. subjects 


with historic background-. illustrated with photoes maps 


turn the spotlight on an issue betore 


Weekly 


politi or seetul question of current interest 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Congress. an economic ora 


problem of state or local ge 


together with an 


NEWS ROUND-UP The la ‘ ew week 


unbiased interpretation ¢ 


controversial issue of 
hinking on the 


PRO AND CON DISCUSS'ON 


the dav in which all ~id ire rricinal 
part of the -tudemt- and devel 


In every peconomie term in the news of the 


YOU AND ECONOMICS 


week i- explained mea to-u 


MORAL MESSAGE OF THE WEEK Interviews with people prominent in the 


news whe have a meral or -piritual 1 the south of today 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION Help tor soung people in dealing with pere 
sonal and social problems. acquiring emotional maturits. guidance to all- 


round good citizenshi 


HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF SCHOOL Practical advice on adjusting to 
school, Typical subjec relations with clas-mate- personal goal-, how to 
reports. tips on iting peaking. listening 


write themes. prepare 


» habit-. budgeting 


HOW TO STUDY Valuable help in de 


time. taking note-. using the dietionat 


Phree or tour page. allotted each week to devel- 


~ hinhl 


test ind pronunciation: exeretses 


HELP IN BETTER READING 
oping basic skill in reading. Storie 
with comprehension 


ippealing to students are used as 


speed test- 
ryomern and appeal to students 


Specnalls lected te Jitera 


SHORT STORIES 


trom the best of 


conden-ed novels, 


LIVING CULTURE OF TODAY Caurebulls eled example. 
modern authors to balinee the el ieal. plas hort -lorte- 
poetry, humor. bieg “0 temporary author. 


Student contributions ino peetry, 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG WRITER 
thrill of -eeing their work 


humor. ete. In addition to the 


short stories, e-sas 
in print. budding 
further creative effort 


tthors get valuable neourigement to spur them on to 


specially prepared. separately 


FREE SUPPLEMENTS These 
supplements, covering subjects of vital importance today are 


PO UNDERSTANDING 


IMPORTANT 


hound, $2-puge 
included with subseriptions at no extra cost: KEY 


WORLD NEWS. AVENUES TO WORLD PEACE, 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS AND PURPOSES 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS } 


/ 


; 


»~ 

NOTE: Subjects shown as ap- 
pearing m more than one 
mugazine are non duplic iting 
Each specially 
written and edited for the par- 
ticular course and grade level 
to which it applies 


magazine ts 


Secial Studies 
Grades 6-8 


Social Studies 
Grade. 9-10 


| 
jf 


Social Studies 
Grades 11-12 


hm 


English 
Grades 10-12 


Also Scholastic Teacher, Teen-Age Book Club, Scholastic Book Service, Valuable Teaching Aids 


For free samples of all publications and information 


write to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





‘ENEMY’ HIT 


Certain Critics of Schools 
Target of Counterattack 


Un-American Activity : 


Bias Issue Up in A. F. T. 


GRANI 


New Officers 


De 


Sara 


SALARY 


NEWS TOP FILM 


Kart 





Are Non-School 
Jobs Better? 


Teaching Fares Quite Well 
In Survey of Comparisons 


GRAMMARWOCKY 


wrdered 


\ Board 


ston Associates of N.Y 


ed 2.823 school jobs with 


itists 


clergymen 


> 
v rs Scie 








trained 





wporations. Con 
Teachers earn $4,555 
igainst non-school aver 
$4,947 
groups studied 


One 


IS IT EXTRA? 


tanding fea 


mployvine nt 


# the out 
ind 
security —especia 
mal automatic incre 

catior surveved exce 

“0 mplovment in this 

t Add the idvantage 
er total working hours (1,729 
luding time on extra-curricu 
vs. 1.875 in corpo 


»s ind the nine-month 


s. Weweek year 
Nevertl 
ises for White 


mmended 


S350 per 
Plains teach 


} 
eless veal 


wert er 


would raise minimum 


$35,000 aN uh 


pared to nationa 
erage f $3,080 


NAAT 
naintaining protes 
king con 


( ildwell | ms t San Francisco the 


Marstor 


mal standards of w 


Dates To Watch 


ept 50-Oct Cont 
Dallas 


27. United 


Nations 


TIPS HAT TO ROLE OF TEACHERS 

23-25. Meeting on Adult 
Los roo 
3. Cont m Scho 
Washington 


Edu 


maar 
Li-ly American 


Week 


Zook, re 


reorge | ‘ 
erican Coun 


Died: ¢ 
tired president, At 


World 
of the Teaching 
voted t support 


World Con 


otf Organizations o 


i new 
{ 


leaching Protession 








WHAT’S IN 
A PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 
for oral reports! 


from LIFE, May I, 1950, by Jenaro Olive 


ERE'S an approach to oral reports that’s bound to only in research and speaking, but in broader think- 
win new interest and enthusiasm from your stu- ing and understanding 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all 
Hold up this dramatic picture ofa wounded matador types of scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to 
being carried froin the bull ring. Tell your class that suggest to LIFE’s readers the variety of images and 
it is an actual photograph taken-in Mexico City in emotions which pictures have the power to evoke 
1950. Ash them to look at it carefully. Wait 00 tty If you would like to receive, without charge, a 
jiscover the furtive pickpocket. Let them absorb all portfolio of LIFE-size reprints of this series—plus 


he details 
ee complete classroom suggestions for oral reports, 


Then ask them to suggest topics for oral reports, theme-writing, and vocabulary-building—send in the 
related to the picture: the sport of bullfighting—re- coupon below 

cent laws regulating the use of bulls traditional 
Spanish and Mexican costumes the tactics of pick- 
pockets and how to guard against them Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-91 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
You can add to their list: other sports such as jai 


r would | ceive ] cost ‘s “What" 
ala the national games of i ngland, Scotland, I wou like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s hat’s 


in a Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use 

other countries summary of book or movie on 

Please send me reprints of pictures which have appeared 
’ | } r > > . 

bullfighting sports involving animals . . . store to date —and future releases at regular intervals 

detectives and their jobs the reliability of witnesses 


at crimes . . . climate, geography, products, etc., of Saan 


Spain or Mexico 


School ————— ll 
Let students choose their topics, or assign them. . 
See if the results aren't some of the best you've ever 
. Address 

heard reports based on an actual picture of life as 


it is lived today . . . reports that are an experience not 








By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N.Y 5 


Geography for WHAT? 


1] 1 ts he expecte d millions and billior 11, 195] ‘know shoc kings little about 
7 | f this country. They 


QHOULD: lle uden majo fused 
s to know that t inal is in he upper issmen only of the geography of i ( 
| g know even less about the world.” Geog 


Michigan? Only on lege student in ountries bordering 
for ig to cent survey i 3 raphy, the report concludes, is a tor 
the New York Tin ] rotten subject in ¢ res ther because 
t the top se 


e? Only 1.5 


uld. Sixteen 


ies 


en 


vI 
lark | 


Neu 


’ toy r hs yiyt 
n ngs Dbrough 


Robert Hop 
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ity wrote 
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Watch Your 


‘h 


coTRUS FRUITS 
OD cmssors AND 
paw CABBAGE 


LEAFY 
GREEN 
AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 


BUTTER AND 
FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE 


a 


AND 


4 


POTATOES AND 
OTHER VEGE 
TABLES AND FRUITS 


MILK 
CHEESE, 
OTHER MILK 
prooucts 


meEAT 


POULTRY 


A New 


FREE 
Chart 


in Full Color 
25 x 42) 


(One of many 
teaching aids 
now available) 


at se 
~~? 


FISH AND EGGS 


BREAD 
FLOUR 
CEREALS 


Boys and Girls Learn Faster 


... Practicing the A-B-C’s of Food 


Better diet brings better 


minds... 


faction! Surveys 


show 


easier teaching—and new satis- 


that 5 of 


health, more alert 


every 10 


children fail to eat properly. With teacher's in 


help, eating habits will improve 


chance for 


wheat 
flour 
institute 


real ser 


Vice 


TASTES 
50 GOOD 


7 we 
AY COSTS 
if $0 LITTLE 


So Good For You 


your 


€ ducation 


Even though you have 


many 


a food program in 


your class or school, you may tind help in 
W heat 


food 


Flour Institute materials. Use them 


study or as a fresh approach to 


omer subjects They meet highest 


and nutrition standards 


MAIL TODAY—FREE MATERIALS 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Deparimer 


t S-9, 309 West Jack 


Gentlemen: Please send me w 


teact 


tion ed 


Nome 


i 


| } Elementary grades 


{ 


ng aids and iterialstora 


at different grade 


|_}] Junior High | High School 


[_] Please send me the full color chart illustrated above 


School Address 


City ond 


Zone 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





By HARDY FINCH 


eenwich (Conn High School 


l iterested 


ps to use 


oO group 


} 
fessional 


teachers. Be 
ite ind nati 
minate and elect 


wimanrt 


' VT ‘ -Y¥ Fell shies 
Fo Be Alive Professionally... t 1 
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Dinner with Buffalo Bill 


ing Bill Cody and his pal, Dave Phillips, hoped to make their fortum 
ing West to trap beaver. They bought some oxen and a small covered 
Into it they loaded their equipment and a supply of food. Finall\ 


Bill: This looks like a good spot for trapping Dave: Wonder what the folks at home are 


> are beaver signs, so there must be having for dinner? 
iround here 


are mink and otter tracks in 


Bill: Perhaps they have bean soup 


Dave: And they may be eating roast beef 


or maybe chicken with corn-on-the-cob 


Bill: Or with succotash, or turnips and 
carrots 


Dave: Maybe mv mother made one of her 


pumpkin pies 


can tive 
wild black- 


Bill: Maybe my folks are having 
berries or huckleberries. They 


side our door! 


touta litt 
. row out 


1 the rear 


e can Du 


Dave: Not getting homesi ire vou, Bill? 
Bill: Of course not 


ret to bed 


/ and Dave had a 
vinter ren they took their trap 
up in the spring, they he 


500 worth of prime 





If you were to go on a trapping trip today 
vou could take the same foods that Buffalo 


Bill did 


vrocer’s shelf. 


Dave: Sounds x 
Bill: For dessert, v 


they're all available in cans on your 


A PLAYLET 


Autumn, 1859 
The Western 1 


Buffalo Bill 
Dave Phillip 


Bacon Ham 
Potatoes 


Coffee Apples 


You could take all the other foods Buffalo 
Bill and his friend missed, too 

Bean Soup Turnips 
Roast Beef 
Roast Chicken 
Corn-on-the-cob 


Carrots 
Pumpkin 
Blackberries 


Succotash Huckleberries 


Life in those days was much harder than it 
is now. One example of our better way of 
living today is food in cans. To bring this 
food to you in ever-increasing abundance 
the American Can Company supplies the 
nation’s canners an endless variety of the 


cans you see on your grocer’s shelf 
Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for 
class use will be sent. on your request 
Address: Home Economics Section, Ameri- 
an Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


= 


New York + Chicago + San Franc/ co 


Hamilton, Canada 


Containers—To Help People Live Better 











Ten Years of Enrichment 


Benefits Nation 


Filmstrip 
lec "res BETTER 
BREAD 


Timely! Practical! On free loan! 
0 ee of Money Ma 
trer ip wit! ! ( pring educators up 
ade velo; ments im 
Bakin ounts itself 
£4-hillion 
number 
Hl. Forty ye 
f ill bread was . 
nade bread— 
Most is enriched like this—is vitamin-enriched. 


‘ r Ww = N 
today 90 per cent Most commercially mv 


Check fllmstrips you want: Date wanted: 
ie experiment. This mor 
pped to zero during the 
i¢ program 
nd of World War Il, 26 


states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Ja 
} ] } t | ] 

muca have enacted enrichment legisla 
m. Surveys indicate that 80 per cent 
ommercialls pr duced bread is en 

| 


universal by il nichned 


1 1 + 
S 3 2 { sul nat \ itarv enrichmen u 


The baking industry continues 
Time to Make Time and ! 0d No. 1 made it mar juntarily to enrich its products 

nahinn: 034 : | ! After the inauguration of the enrich 
utritional status surve nent progrim, the U.S Department of 


ow Does She Do It? (black and wt 
rin ocgerat gx seageooae A sop: r population, the Feder Agriculture calculated our per capita 
} 


F ‘ letermined the nut nutrient supply and found that enrich 
Spending Your Food Dotars (t os y= € the enrichment ingredi nt alone increased the specific nutri 
hich were known is follows: thiamine, 27 per cent 
sls ye a a nm manv diets were des vin cent; niacin, 19 per 
i 18 per cent. Although 
1, calcium, is not among the 


B ng Processed Foods 


es nd 

riboflavin, niacin na 

Buying Dairy Products, Food Fats and in 

Oils Describes forms a ( I de bread and flour 
sf es _ | aan 4 d to he mandatory enrichment ingredients, en 

Suving Meat i Poultry and Eg P ; , , 1 

I ng Meats, f sh ou y ane KES riched wh bread contains significant 


f that 


the minera 


deg y- . , ] intries wh amounts nutrient. Laboratory 


, 
inalvses have demonstrated that com 


} 


Buying Fruits and Vegetables (in 
Re ys , nercially made white bread contains 


htly more than 400 milligrams of 

per pound. Milk contributes 
third of this amount 

ittention has been tocused o1 

nrichment on the use of 

nm commercial bread formulas. It 

been consid | vy some that the 


enrichment ingred 1 night be 
lids whicl 


so 
value of 
survey con 
# Wisconsin 
LiSé in averade 
1 , 
' milk solids in bre: 
unin 1 I t t } 
’ . ’ ”) ice 1s I 
e . ar better | } it was oO 
H SEH LD : | : Medical and nutrition authorities have 
marked cdecre ith I I I . 1 £4} . 


: ittributed much of this Improvement u 
in ennchmen p 1,1 


instit Te) ol I l 
c ee I to the enrichment program 
I Enrichment of rice in Bataan — 5 


achieved a 67.3 per cent decrease in See Where To Find It ssue Oct 10 
1 } } . Scholastic Teacher for sources of teaching 
the beriberi death rate within the first gids on food industry 





No matter how you look at it- 


it takes a lot of coal! — 
Ol Naam Adem 


i i 
Almost everything America builds—wears 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don't 


forget all the coal used for home heating 











American homes use coal for heat and foday—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 


till y } lj 
Stil more Coal IS 


| needed for defense. For example, this 


wt that only oal can ana 
“Walker Bulldog itest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 


log 
for home heating and goes 40 m p-h takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 


ons of coal ai 


Ul industrial plants and get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
as never betore The answer IS Yé s! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 


story of rica’s most basic tuel—all specially 
| 


stimuilat le he learns Fill 


a a a a a ne ee 1 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C 
EDUCATIONAL KIT containit 
tuminous coal. This packet includes 


ils for the teacher. but also specimer 


ind 


rm equipment is the most 


iomical source wer. Automatic controls 


handling machir duced operating costs all , 
used under this more 


Position___ 


1 
I 
I 
! 
| 
1 
' 
I 
i 
! 
! 
' 
! 
A 
i 


i@ the line id. o ym ¢ oal 
cient modern boiler ields as much energy as that pro- 
few y ro! . _— <— == oe oe ee ee ee oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee ee oe 
ate ears ago! 





South Africa 
IBahes 
a Cahe 


for Qauests 








Travel TIPS 





awaits YOU in 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


Your Travel Agent will tell you of th 
agnificent National Parks, where 
ncrdas 
lannesburg 
from the Capitol irban, colort COSMOT itan citie f uety and pleasure 
primutively ey 
unchanyved i 


mountalt 


Domestic Reduction- 


WY South A rican Tourist 


W 


CORPORATION 


—E NEW YORK 4 Y + Telephone ORegon 9.3676 





llow to 
Hold a 
Book 
BAZAAR 


Re iders 
iffairs 
humor, light verse 
1 other One new 
lesignec 


vers to the 


itt 
chers 
IAZaal plan is successtu 

many schools because it brings 
books to the schools, to the 

» the parents, and it stim 
ttendance to own and 

books. It provides a school 
benefits all who partici 


Fan ZaATIONS ire behind 
American Booksellers 
American Book Pub 


Ch ldre nsB 10k 
American Library As 


izdar 


Bookworm 


Director, BOOK BAZAAR Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please 
September 
mailing 

y streamer 
; words BOOK BAZAAR 
POSITION ' e illustratio w display purposes 
ther useful items—book 


osters, and pamphlets. The 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


. : 
ADDRESS ie packet, including the 


nominal—$1_ Send for it 





A NEW, LOW RATE 
FOR TEACHERS 


52 issues of LIFE! 


Only $4.00 


Ne-COPy price 


YOU SAVE $6.40 
$2.75 under the reg 


subscription price 


ilar one-year 


Because you will use LIFE as much for your stu- 


dents as for yourself, you get this special rate—the 


to anyone 


lowest subscription rate LIFE offers 


getting each 


Think how much you'll enjoy LIFE 
new issue the day it comes out... having your own per- 
sonal copy to read, refer to, save. 

Each week brings a wealth of exciting new features, 
both educational and entertaining . . . presented in dra- 
matic pictorial form that makes it easy to keep up with 
the world. 

You can't help but be a better-informed, more inter- 


esting person when you read LIFE. 


Think how useful you'll find LIFE in your classes! 


Week after week it presents the newest developments in 


IRAN 
A LOOK INSIDE NATION 
WHOSE O FEBS rine 
OF NEW WORLD cCRisys 


practically every field of the curriculum—science, art, 
current events, literature, nature, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, history. 


LIFE presents these developments in vivid visual form 
which makes it easy for students to grasp not only their 


fact, but also their significance. 


In these fast-changing times—when important his- 


tory, inventions, and discoveries are being made week 
after week —LIFE is a more valuable reference than ever. 
You just can’t help but find your teaching job easier 


when you read LIFE and use LIFE regularly! 


LIFE 540N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. $-91 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
SPECIAL RATE 


ORDER NOW! 


Please send me a full vear of 


LIFt 52 at the 


ducators’ rate of only $4.00. 


[_] A new subscription 
C] Enclosed 


Issues 


pecial 


[J 1 renewal 


for $4.00, 


THIS IS 


r money order 





Name 
... to see life 


Position 





... to see the world School 


. to eyewitness great events 


City 


Address___ — 


—___Zone ee 





In order to qualify for this special educators’ rate, please list the name of your 
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W oterman's better 
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remember, 
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|} appointment as a 


SAY WHAT “~< 
* YOU PLEASE | 


This let- 


is open 


-and that’s what we mean! 
ters column, a regular feature, 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor 

To my mind what happened at West 
Point is a shocking scandal. I know my 
friends feel the same way about it. It 
keeps coming up in our conversation 
over and over again though we don’t 
all agree on all the points in the case. 

I play football. I played last year as 
a junior and I hope to make the team 
again this I know hard it 
is to study after an afternoon of prac- 
tice—or even stay awake. And the 
Saturday afternoon games keep me 
from making up work that I missed 
during the week. It means studying on 


vear how 


| Sundays and working extra hard dur- 


I wouldn't think of 
place on the 
myself, 


ing the week. But 
cheating to keep my 
squad. It wouldn't be fair to 
the team, or the 

Some of my friends say that the West 
Point honor code ought to be changed 


SC hool 


cause it makes every man a “stool 
pigeon.” They argue that the Naval 
Academy does not have that part of the 
ode. I say that the cadets who swore 
to uphold the Army knew all that 
before they took the oath. They had 
every opportunity to turn down the ap 
pointments if they did not believe in 
that part of the code. Even if the code 


ought to be ( hanged it does not excuse 


( ode 


the guilty cadets 

One of my that the 
whole scandal would not have happened 
it West Point did not have the honor 
honor system 
ind not the men. He says, “they were 
only human.” My argument is that the 
honor system builds a man’s character 
who leads other men into 
If he can’t stand 


friends says 


svstem. He blames the 


and a mar 
battle needs character 
up under this test of character he 
should not be an officer in the Army 

I expect to be drafted after I am 
graduated and I know I could never 
trust an officer if I knew he received his 
result of cheating 
while he was a cadet. I would expect 
my officer to be a leader. And a man 
who cheats isn’t a leader. I would like 
to see a pro and con discussion in 
Senior Scholastic on the honor system. 


To my mind Coach Ear] Blaik is a 
man of great character. In the ten sea- 
sons he has coached the team Army 
has piled up seventy-five victories with 
only eleven games lost and six games 
tied. The cheating scandal will ruin 
Army’s chances next year. Blaik could 
have tried to have the scandal hushed 
up. But he didn’t. He helped to expose 
it. He called the team together and 
asked the men who were guilty to step 
forward. The guilty ones owned up. 

Besides, Coach Blaik’s own son was 
one of the guilty players. The disgrace 
must cut him deeply. I can imagine 
how my father would feel if I were ex 
pelled from school for cheating on an 
examination 

Some Senators are insisting that the 
Military Academy and the Naval Acad 
emy both drop intercollegiate football. 
Well, I don’t think football ought to be 
blamed for the scandal, and it ought 
not to be dropped. Life at West Point 
is tough and the football team is a great 
builder of school spirit. Some of our 
greatest generals played football for 
Army. General Eisenhower went to 
West Point because he wanted to play 
football. General James Van Fleet 
plaved football when he was a cadet 
and so did General Omar Bradley. 
Mavbe their first duty was to study to 
become good Army officers. But play- 
ing football didn’t keep them from be- 
coming good officers. I! think history 
will show they were better officers be 
cause they played football 

Harold J. Loehlein, 
tain-elect of the football team and presi- 
dent of the First Class, issued a state- 
ment to the newspapers. He said that 
what happened at West Point takes 
place in many universities and colleges. 
If it didn’t there wouldn’t be a football 
nobody calls it a national 
and it doesn’t corrupt 


Ww ho was cap- 


team. Yet 
scandal, he says, 
the nation 

That’s like saying that if somebody 
else steals you have a right to stéal, too. 
Besides I’m not so sure it doesn’t cor- 
rupt the nation. We have been hearing 
a lot about national scandals—in Wash- 
ington and out of Washington. The 
scandals simply show that these men 
lack character for public trust. And 
character is formed when you are 
young. If I let myself cheat once on an 
examination I probably would do it 
again and again. And it isn’t hard to 
make the jump from little things to big- 
ger kinds of wrongdoing. Only I don't 
think that cheating on an exam is a 
little thing, as some people think. 

The whole question has so many 
sides that my friends and I always seem 
to be disagreeing. I would like to know 
how students in other parts of the 
country feel about this question. 

James (Student’s name and address 


withheld on request) 





The toothache that made medical history! 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE. NO (4 IN A SERIES BY £. FR. SQUIBB & SONS 


KA 


1. A little over a hundred 

years ago there was a man 

who had an historic tooth 

ache. He dreaded having the 

tooth pulled out as much as 2. His dentist, William Morton, told him of a strange vapor 3. The vapor put the man to “sleep”, 
he feared leaving it in. His yar reportedly made men insensible to pain Morton also and then, to the delight of dentist and 
dilemma brought about an — warned that little was known of this substance and it might _ patient, the tooth was pulled without 
experiment that opened the prove dangerous. The man was in such a state of mind that so much as a twinge of pain. This 


way to modern surgery he asked to try the substance regardless of the consequences miraculous substance was called ether 


4. There is much dispute as to who discovered ether. The honor is 5. To understand what ether means to mankind, imagine what a 
lly credited to Dr. Crawford W. Long of Georgia. Morton, surgical operation was like before its discovery. Attendants heid 


generally Cc 
however, made it known to the world when he was allowed to try agonized patients down while surgeons worked at top speed to get 
the horror over with as soon as possible 


it on a surgical case before an audience of medical men. 


==* In Ds Squibb’s day, there were no high stand 
LN ; 


Y \ ==. 32 Ss 
Ni i < \ wi ww 3 


A 5 : 
ANY LSS purity, reliability and uniformity.” He even 


D 


set out to provide doctors with drugs of absolute 


\ j 
\— ards for medicines, as we know them today. He 
‘\ 
¥ 


helped get laws passed that set these standards. 
The company he founded has perpetuated his 
ideals. From the most complex medicinal your 


doctor prescribes to simple home product in your 


independable and even dan es ‘ 
, I j , , e 
binson Squibb developed the medicine chest . . . if it bears the name Squibb... 
id ' f 
ld doctors use it with conf it'sa product vou can trust. 
began. At last, careful and ; 


Great advances in surg 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name fy ay 
. " cere tai 
nd the Se . he here . aie . 
and the juibb seal. ‘T hey say... Phere are Wy y Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
oducts made, ‘ sane 
ecg i Profession since 1858 
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Meet “Boss” Kettering... 


Self Starter Man Who Changed the World 


, or steel, or coal, or 
‘st industry. It 


our schools our 


Boss Ket 


invent 


future ye 


A 20th-century Abe Lincoln 
dividual whose contributions 
changed the way rf life of 
Boss’ Kettering vho gave 


mobile out of 


we it possible for 
itor car. From this device 


rs Corporation, the largest pri- 


us ethyl gas. And it was 
the “boiling refrigerant” 
It was Ket.ering, too, who 


' 


put the steam engine into 


ho holds degrees from uni 

is to know a 20th century Abraham 
Doctor with so many degrees is just 
ne he meets. He is Abe Lin 

vith a little bit more tinkering 

grease, and know-how.” 
srsonifies his optimistic view of the world 
it. He started as a farm boy 
from books, he read under oil lamps until 
i@ almost went blind. But he ne 
learned. He tr 1 t he thir that he 


to find out the facts for 


ver fully believed what he 


read, and sought 


That was the way he did things when he was in school 
in Loudonville, Ohio, where he was born 75 years ago. That 
was the way he did things at Ohio State University, where 
he went to colle ge because it was the only school where 
they taught “blacksmithology 

rhe secret of Ket’s success is a very simple one. He never 
stops learning. What makes him tick is his inherent desire 


iins to this day that 


ly days who threw all the formulas out 


irn. He mai 


’ , 
mly facts taught me the secret of 


“We Want Men Who Want to Find Out” 

Kettering plagued his pro 

books,” as one of 

» professor told me. “He'd 

if an expert’s formula 

Sa would do such and sucl 

Ket was al id h of some thing else, or mavbe 

he revers if something entirely 
different didn't 

When t prot atement was mentioned to Dr 

You know the kind of men we 


Kettering 
} hers? Well, we don’t want any 


o hire tor GM res« 


who knows all the answers. We want men who don 


' 


' 


} t wh ‘ net Gnd ont 
Dut \ oO Wa to find ou 


On the eve of his 75th birthday, the “Boss” relaxed on 
+} 


he veranda of his home near Dayton, Ohio, and told me 
“If I had any 
them never to become too specialized. Everything, you know 


advice to give to young people today, I'd tell 


s interrelated with evervthing else somewhere along the 


line, and if our young people become too specialized then 
peo} I 
} 


they won't know enough about all the things to tie them 


together, which it takes to make an idea into an invention.’ 
Let's Start Doing Things . . . Instead of Talking 
And Kettering had another message, too. He said: “Let's 
stop worrving about Russia. They are 50 to 60 years behind 
us in manufacturing know-how and everything else. Oh 
they may have some planes or tanks and the like. But what 
they do have, they pinched from us. So let’s stop worrying 
‘All we have to do is to keep this communism thing from 
blowing up, or keep our own impatience from blowing it 
up ourselves—and you can write any kind of a future you 
want to for all of us. We have the ability to do it, too 
“Never before in our history has there been such great 
opportunity. We are on the threshold of advances beyond 
our greatest dreams 
That’s the word of encouragement to American youth 
from a man who started from scratch and changed the world 
It is Dr. Kettering, great living American, telling us that 
the way to keep the world from going to pot is to buckle 
down and start doing things—instead of -just doing a lot of 


talking! Dovuctias J. INGELLS 








FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


?,..Saturday’s HeroeS$...? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should high school athletes be given special 


privileges, such as scholarships, by colleges? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


= ] 
ist 25 years college sports 


have } me hig hi . 
iave De me Ne DUSINESS 


Big time” football has raised a 


}] 
especially 


numet 


football— 


ver of problems and 


voked some hot arguments. One of the hottest arguments 


been over the question of whether colleges should give 


cial privileges ithletic sc} 


n—to attract star players. 


" 
Some people 


tes are merely receiving recognition for an important con 


tribution to college life. Other people disagree 


) l 
holarships, easy 


, 
see nothing wrong in this 


llege football is becoming commercialized. They say it is 


jobs, board and 
They say the 
enti 


They Say 2 the 


1 , , F 
sing the amateur quality college sports should have f t > ” 


Some schools have tried to find 


ex imple, t! 


is permitted to “solicit” an athlete 


financial help 


colleg 


Furthermore, the 


YES! 


1. Big time football builds up the 
esprit de corps of the student body. 

Just as life is not all work, so college 
life is not all study. A important 
part of life is made up of social events, 
entertainment, sports. The same is true 
t college life. Because students pursue 
be 
hers, some to be 
find a common 


very 


different courses—some training to 
loctors, some to be teac 
usinessmen, etc they 
yond in activities outside the classroom 
and in sports 

It is these activities that give esprit 
de corps or “school spirit’—a sense of 
belonging and loyalty—to the student 
body. One of the most important things 
in developing this esprit de corps 1s the 
but friendly rivalry brought 
spectator sports, in which 
own school team is matched 
against another outstanding college 
team. Students remember a gzeat fall 
classic—a game won by a pass in a final 
minute of play, a forty-yard drop kick— 
long after they have forgotten the 
atomic weight of sulphur 


intense 
about by 


one’s 
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with 
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the ¢ 
rival schools in 
the promise of players. 
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agree that when 


It is the varsity athlete who brings 
about this school loyalty and esprit de 
corps 

2. Athletic talent, like any other tal- 
ent, should be recognized and rewarded. 

We think it is right and natural for 
high school students who show promise 
of becoming scientists, actors, or musi- 
cians to receive college scholarships, o1 
to be given jobs that will help them pay 
their way through school 

Then why shouldn't the promising 
athlete be rewarded for his talent? It 


[» 


is as distinct a talent as any other. !% 
contributes much to the enjoyment of 
life. Not only that, but the varsity ath- 
lete contributes his talent while he is 
still in school. He makes real sacrifices. 
He trains rigorously. He spends any- 
where from 15 to 30 hours a week in 
gruelling practice during the season. If 
he didn’t spend this time in practice, he 
might use it in some job that would pay 
his way through college. He should get 
some reimbursement for this time and 
effort. 

Francis Wallace, a well-known sports 
writer, thinks it is wrong not to recog- 
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some of the arguments offered tor and against 


special privileges tor ithletes 


nize the athlete’s contribution, and to 
pretend that an athletic scholarship is a 
kind of professionalism. Mr. Wallace 
would like to have a new definition for 
the college amateur—a player “who, be 
cause of his unique contribution to the 
general well-being of the college, is en 
titled to a scholarship which would 
cancel his educational debts.” 


3. Varsity athletes often make a ca- 
reer of athletics. 

Many critics of athletic scholarships 
commonly assume that these scholar 
ships are wasted on young men with 
fleet legs and broad shoulders. They 
suppose that, when these athletes get 
through college—after much special 
tutoring in easy courses—they drift back 
to jobs in steel mills or construction 
gangs. For the most part, this is just not 
so. Some, of course, go into business 
and the professions. However, a large 
number of varsity athletes become col 
lege or high school coaches, or instruc- 
tors in physical education. 

They become teachers—just as do 
students who make careers in English 
or history. Is there any reason, why a 
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4. Athletic scholarships and other 
privileges make it possible for many 
poor boys to get a college education. 
national statistics on 
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Furthermore, it is not alwavs true 
that athletes get all 


lege expenses paid, or that they 


as many uppose 
their 
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are given Ss ho irships only because of 


their athletic ability. For example, the 
Ivy League Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Penn, Brown, Cornell, and 
Columbia—have drawn up a set 

No athlete may get 
scholarship aid—tuition, board, room, 
jobs—than $1,500 a vear 


these benefits not 
SC aled 


strict 
of rules more in 
income from 
What's 
handed out willy-nilly 
to a bov’s financial need and according 
to his ability. 

This means that a football player 
who applies for a scholarship and whose 
father earns $4,000 will get more than 
one whose father earns $10,000 a year. 
Moreover, a player who is a good stu- 
consideration than 
iverage student. 


more ire 


T hey are 


dent receives more 
one who is onh 


5. Varsity football supports smaller 
varsity sports and intramural sports. 

Football isn't the only varsity sport. 
There are baseball, tennis, hockey, la- 
golf, soccer, track, 
fencing, etc. But football and—in some 
schools—basketball draw the biggest 
They are the big monev-earn- 
college athletic associations 


crosse swimming 


crowds 
ers for the 
And the money they earn usually makes 
it possible to have varsity competition 
in other sports 

But foothal] 
, 


thar 


and basketball do more 


other varsity sports. In 
many s¢ hools they provide much of the 
funds for the intramural sports program 

the dormi- 


fories 


support 


games between classes, 
fraternities 

What this means is that many stu- 
dents would never be able to swim or 
fence on varsity teams if it weren't for 
the big Saturday afternoon spectacles 
more students who are not 
varsity would know the 
fun of competing even in class or dor- 
mitory the stars earned 
the money in the big games. 

Is it too the star 
athletes with a scholarship for the con 
tribution they make to the whole sports 


program? And in state universities, they 


And many 
caliber never 


games unless 


much to reward 


save the taxpayers a lot of money 


6. Varsity sports keep the alumni in- 
terested in their alma mater. 

After graduation, alumni tend to lose 
interest in their alma mater. One of the 
few rallying points for continued inter- 
athletics. What college grad 
look in the paper all 
through the autumn to see whether his 


est is 
doesn’t Sunday 
school won on Saturday? 
Alumni who keep their ties to their 
college through athletics, often contrib- 
ute athletic scholarships. But more than 
that, they often give money for many 
other purposes. This is one of the main 
justifications for college athletics 
the part which the varsity athlete plays 
in keeping old loyalties alive should be 


and 


recognized. 


NO! 


1. The first job of a college is educa- 
tion. 

Football has become too big for its 
moleskins. The stadium is casting a 
longer shadow than the library or the 
laboratory. Many football coaches get 
paid more than professors who have 
made great scientific discoveries or 
written famous histories. This is all 
wrong. Colleges exist to teach young 
men and women to read, to think, to 
become useful citizens. They don’t exist 
to produce winning football teams. 

As for the argument that varsity 
sports promote school spirit and esprit 
de corps, there is something wrong 
with a school. with its Faculty, with its 


students, and with its alumni, if loyalty 
depends on its having a_nationally- 
known football team. Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—two of the outstanding 
schools in the country—have no varsity 
football at all. But they have no trouble 
attracting students and retaining their 
lovalty. 

Fearing that football—with its scout- 
ing. its athletic scholarships, its alumni 
pressure for winning teams—was get- 
ting out of hand. 22 colleges and uni- 
versities have abolished varsity football 
altogether. 


2. Over-emphasis on football is hurt- 
ing the game, and destroying the ama- 
teur spirit. 

There was a time in the U. S. when 
college football teams were made up 
from the student body as it came along. 
No special effort was made to recruit 
athletes. 

Sometimes the good 
sometimes bad, But 
the teams belonged to the students, and 
not to the public. Today, however, 
many big schools scout the whole coun 
try for players as the baseball big 
leagues scout the sandlots for material 

A run-of-the-mill player doesn’t have 
a chance to play for his school, or even 
to make the second team. The two 
platoon system has made the game even 
more professional. Football players not 
only get scholarships; snap courses are 
set up for them—the history of games, 
principles of sportsmanship, methods of 
physical education. Tutors are pro 
vided. Some schools give athletes easy 
jobs—such as sweeping out an office in 
the gym—and pay exorbitant “wages” 
for this work. For example, Arthur 
Daley, chief sports writer for the Neu 
York Times. tells of a football player 
who got $7,500 a year. This has hurt 


teams were 


sometimes so-so 


the game 

Back in the 1920s and early 1930s, 
Carnegie Tech had famous teams which 
often took Notre Dame into camp. But 
Carnegie’s courses are tough. To have a 
winning team, it had to ignore its stand 
ards for football plavers. Furthermore, 
the cost of getting stars was so great, 
that Carnegie lost money in the “big 
time,” although its teams packed the 
stadiums 

In 1937, Carnegie President Robert 
F. Doherty decided that Carnegie’s 
business was training engineers and not 
“providing public entertainment as a 
business.” Carnegie got rid of its high 
paid coaches, decided that it would 
give athletes scholarships only if thev 
could meet the school’s standards. The 
upshot was that Carnegie got into its 
own league, that it used players who 
also wanted to be engineers, and that 
football was restored to its proper place 
in the scheme of things—an amateur 
sport primarily for the student body. 
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This Moslem oil worker in iran bows 
toward Mecco in the evening when the 
Mvezzin calls from a nearby mosque.— 
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dia. All these countries would find 
themselves caught in a Red “nut 
cracker” between the Communist forces 
of Russia and China 
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It is the driving force of tanks, planes, 
ind warships, as modern 
merchant fleets 

By an irony of ate 
backward Iran is the fourth largest oil 
producing country in the world. (It is 
United States 
Russia and Ven zuela The Iranian 
oi! field near the Persian Gulf 
100,000 square miles and is the richest 
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On the Iranian island 
Persian Gulf is located the world’s 
largest refinerv—built by the British. 
Iran is a major supplier of oil to West 
About 40 per cent of the 
to Western 


ern Europe 
country’s oil output 
Europe, and most of the rest is bought 
by nations of the British Common 
wealth.) Oil from Iran is also the main 
source of fuel for the British Navy 

seize 


goes 


Russia, of course, is eager to 


Iran's oi] fields—not onlv to 


control of 
own oil reserves but pri- 
marily the Western democ 
racies of this vital resource. Thus Iran 
is a tempting “plum” for the Russians. 
What's it is over-ripe for their 
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The country is 
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an aggressor more than a weak nation. 

In addition, Iran is a divided nation 
plagued by corruption and mass pov 
ertv—an ideal fishing ground for the 
Kre min. 
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Iran is one of the oldest kingdoms in 
the world. At one time, Persia was the 
world’s strongest military power. About 
550 Christ, Cyrus the 
Great, first of a number of Persian 
soldier-kings, established an empire 
that stretched from India to the Medi- 
terranean and from the Caucasus 
Mountains to the Indian Ocean. 

In 331 B. C., the Persian Empire was 
overthrown by Alexander the Great of 
Greece. In the llth century A. D., 

invaded by the Mongols. 
17th eentury on, the Turks, 
ind the British vied for 


rugs 


vears before 


Persia was 
From the 
the Russians 
the control of Iran. 

In 1921, a new national leader, Riza 
Khan, came into power and later be- 
came the Shah (king). Under his reign, 
many steps were taken toward the 
modernization of the country. In 1941, 
he abdicated in favor of his son, Mo- 
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Soil for Communist Propaganda 


These make Iran 
soil for Communist propaganda. Com 
munism thrives on poverty and suffer 
ing. And there is much of both in Iran 

The Communists in Iran pose 
tionalists, as patriots. They seldom ad 
mit their Red affiliation. The 
nist party of Iran calls itself the Tudeh 
Masses). It was decl illegal 


members 


conditions tertile 


is Na 
Commu 
(the ired 
after 
unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
King in February, 1949. Recently, the 
“outlawed” Tudeh party has been oper- 
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powerful landlord than the landlord he 
ilready has.” 

True, there is little that the 
Iranians may be converted to commu 
nism. (No country has ever gone com 
munist of its own free will.) But there 
imminent danger that Com 
munist agents may take advantage of 
the seething unrest in Iran to “soften 
up” the country for Soviet seizure. If 
riots and disorders continue, Russia 
may march her troops into Iran under 
the excuse of “restoring order.” 

Only a few years ago the Russians 
had tried to gobble up Iran. During 
World War II, the country was a vital 
link in the Allied supply line for mil 
lions of tons of war materials to the 
To protect this supply line 
Iran was occupied 


danger 


is a real, 


Russians 
from the 
by British and Soviet troops. 

At the end of the war, Britain re 
called its troops but the Russians re 
fused. They also set up a Soviet puppet 
regime in the Iranian province of Azer 
It was only after a strong pro 
test by the United Nations that the 
Russians finally got out of Iran, and 
the Azerbaijan regime collapsed. 
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Needed--A Modern Program 


The urgent needs in Iran today are 
land reforms, industrial development 
a modern health program, and greater 
educational facilities. The country is 


rich enough to provide its people with 
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Iran is world’s fourth largest oil-producing country. The world’s largest refinery Is located at Abadan 
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seven-vear industrial, ec 


development plan 


$650.000,000, A 


} 
nomic and social 


} 
which was to cost 
enginee! 


the 


group of pri American 
] 


ing firms was engaged 


vate 


to carry out 


} lan 


ithdrew its 


S500_000 ¢ 


ition, and 


granted a $26,000,000 loan 


juipment in July, 1948 
25.000.000 Import 
ind 

iwalts 


been pumped 
ned ind si 
} 


the British. This 

gh the Anglo-Iranian 
with 

The company 
British 
per cent of 


t} 
mu t 


one i 
Oil ¢ ompany 
the lranian government 


controlled by the 


under agreements 


itseil is gOv- 


ernment which 


Wide World Information Service 


W. Averell Horriman 
got Britain and tran 
to discuss dispute. 


British i 
Richard Stokes repre- 
sented Britain in talks 
with Mossadegh. 

the stock. Part of the money derived 

from the the oil 
was paid by the company to Iran 

In 1933, the government 
signed a new the 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, an agree 

ment which was to remain in force for 

60 (till 1993). The amount of 

royalties to Iran 

These rovalties a 

1949 
However, Iranians felt that 

Iran should get a bigger share of the 

from the 

believed 


sale of “royalties ’— 
Iranian 


agreement with 


years 


was increased under 


the agreement mount 


ed to $37,000,000 in 


many 


sale of its 
that 


pl 
place 


money realized 
oil. Other Tranians 
government should nationalize 
mtrol) the oil 
the Prime Minister, Ali 
friend of the Western 
was assassinated by Mos 
He succeeded by 
Mohammed Mossadegh who 
nationalization. The Majlis 
promptly passed a law to 


the 
under state ec industry 
Last March, 
Razmara, a 
democrac 1es. 


lem f 


inatics Was 
tay 

: 1 
parna- 
ment take 
over the properties otf the Anglo-Irar 
Oil ¢ 


Britain denounced Iran's action as a 


mmpany 


} 
olation of an agreement between the 
the 


Iranian 


submitted case 
rhe 
that as an 


pendent nation it has 


o countries. It 
the World Court 


insisted 


gov 
inde- 


1 perfect right 


ernment 


to nationalize its oil industry if it so 
chooses. 

At this point, President Truman in 
tervened “in the world 
peace and the welfare of Iran.” Last 
July he dispatched his special adviser, 
W. Averell Harriman, to Teheran to 
promote a solution of the dispute. 

Mr. Harriman persuaded Britain and 
agreement 


interests of 


Iran to try to work out an 
around a conference table. The British 
sent a mission to Teheran led by Lord 
Privy Seal Richard Stokes 

After some 50 meetings, the 
ference broke up in disagreement. The 
British recognized Iran’s right to na- 
tionalize the oil fields and proposed the 
setting up of two companies; one to 
manage and run the oil industry for 
Iran; the other to purchase the oil, 
distribute it, and split the profits fifty 
fifty between Iran and Britain. They 
insisted, however, that a Briton be 
employed as general manager. 

Prime Minister Mossadegh rejected 
the proposal. He asserted that a British 
general manager would mean contin 
ued British control of Iran’s oil. The 
talks were suspended on August 22. 

On September 5, Prime Minister 
Mossadegh warned that unless Britain 
agrees to reopen oil talks on Iran's 
terms, the British oil technicians would 
be expelled from the country. The 
British replied that Mossodegh’s warn 
“shows conclusively that no further 
negotiations with the Iranian 


government can produce any 


con 


ing 
present 
result.” 

At this writing, both sides show no 
inclination to give in. Iran has the 
oil. And Britain has the know-how to 
produce and sell it. Neither is of much 
use without the other 
Britain and 
elementary truth 


Russia 


Iran recognize 


and 


Unless 
this reach a 


may prove 


speed) agreement 


to be the winner. 


Wide World photo 


Jammed in a square in front of parliament building in Teheran, 50,000 Iranians 


demonstrated fanatically recently to 


industry. 


support nationalization of oil 





Understanding 


thea, ah¥ 


Re-birth of a Nation 


Is a new Great Power arising in 
the Far East? Will the new Japan be 
a democratic, peace-loving member 
of the free world, or will she turn 
back to her warlike past? Will she 
fall under control of her Communist 
neighbors on the mainland of Asia? 


These questions were in the minds of 
100 men from 48 nations this month as 
they took one of history’s most generous 
gambles. At San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 8, they signed a peace treaty with 
Japan—a peace without harsh punish 
nent—a peace that offered Japan friend- 
ship and partnership with the free 
vorld. (See last week’s issue 

Represented at the 

| nations which fought Japan in World 

ur Il. Before the conference, John 
ister Dulles of the U.S. State Depart 
ent, chief author of the treaty, ar his 
iff had consulted the other nations on 

e terms of the treaty 

[Three nations at the conterence did 

it sign the treaty. They 
nd her satellites Poland and Czecho 

vakia. They came to the conference 
trv to block the treaty. They failed. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet deputy for- 
ign minister, fumed that the treaty was 
yart of an “imperialist” plot by the U.S 

seize control of Asia. But all seven 
\sian nations at the meeting signed the 
treaty. They Ceylon, Pakistan 


conterence were 


were Russia 


were 


Selena 


TV Spans Nation 


Television now has a coast-to-coast audi- 
ence that comprises about 30 per cent 
of the American people. This month— 
just in time to televise the Japanese 
treaty conference at San Francisco (see 
story above)—the American Telephone 


& Telegraph Company opened an 
Omaha-to-San Francisco relay system. 
It ties in with the previous Omaha-to- 
New York network. (Solid line on map 
shows route.) The photo shows models 
of the relay stations which pick up the 
TV signals and serid them along to the 
next relay station on the next horizon. 
An A. T. & T. official is pointing to the 
type of relay station used in western 
mountains. Network telecasts now reach 
all but 11 of the 65 cities with TV sta- 
tions; 94 of the 107 TV stations, and 
about 13,000,000 families with tele- 


vision sets. 


Indonesia, the Philippines, and the 
Indo-China states of Viet Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Two others, India and 
Burma, did not attend the conference 
because they opposed the treaty 

The Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand fear revival of Japanese power 
their minds, the United 
defense treaties with these 


To relieve 
States made 
nations just before the 
conterence 

Japan and the U.S. signed an agree 
ment permitting the U.S. to keep troops 
and bases in Japan. Japan has no armed 
forces, although the treaty permits he: 
to rearm 

What's Behind It: If 
likely to be drafted in a few 
months or a few years. Whether you'll 
have to fight in the Pacific some day 
may depend on how well the Japanese 
treaty works. Gromyko says it “sowed 
the seeds of a new war in the Far East.” 
The U.S. believes Japan wil] work with 
the United States in our efforts to pre- 
communism 


Japanese treaty 


youre a boy 


vou re 


serve peace and prevent 
from spreading in Asia 
Probably you've seen in the stores re 
cently many knick-knacks and toys 
labelled “Made in Occupied Japan.’ 
Will we have to buy 


more Japanese goods so that we, the tax 


the consumers 


can get rid of the cost of 


S. has sent Japan 


payers sup 
porting Japan? The U 
two billion dollars worth of 
World War I 


Japan must use her w 


aid since 


veloped 
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industry to make goods to sell abroad 
or her crowded land will starve. If you 
live in a textile or glass-making town 
you may soon hear complaints that busi 
ness is bad because Japanese products 
are underselling home town goods. 

Britain and some Asian countries fear 
Japanese trade competition more than 
the U.S. does. 

And there’s the problem of China 
which took nearly a third of Japan's ex 
ports before World War II. Some Japa 
nese officials believe Japan must revive 
her trade with China. Communists now 
run that country. Would trade links with 
Red China pull Japan into the Commu 
nist camp? Would the U.S. Senate hesi 
tate to ratify the treaty if Japan re 
stores trade with Red China? 


Our Honored Dead 


An American Indian, denied 
burial in lowa because of his race, 
received a hero’s funeral this month 
at Arlington National Cemetery. 


August, 1950, was the U. N.’s darkest 
hour in Korea. The U.S. pushed troops 
to hold our shrinking beachhead around 
Pusan. Among them was Sgt. John R 
Rice, an American Indian. Two weeks 
after he landed in Korea he fell in bat 
tle. Last month his widow arranged for 
burial in a cemetery in Sioux City, Iowa, 
near the Winnebago Indian Reservation 
where the Rice family lived. Just as the 
body was about to be lowered into the 
grave, the cemetery director called a 
halt. He said that the articles of incor 
poration, under which the cemetery was 
created, limited burials to “members of 
the Caucasian race.’ 

President Truman read about the case 
in the the next morning. He 
telegraphed an indignant protest to 
Sioux City’s mayor. “National apprecia 
limited to race, colon 


papers 


tion should not be 














Wide World photo 


“Mister Italv” was the guest of 
President Truman this month. This 
was the second visit to this country 
of 70-year-old Alcide de Ga 
Italy's premier and foreign minister. 

Premier De Gaspe ri leads the 
middle-of-the-road Christian Demo- 
cratic party. When he took office in 
1945, many observers thought he 
ompromuise candidate who 


speri, 


was a 
wouldn't last long. But he was so 
good at getting Italy’s bickering po- 
litical parties to make compromises 
with each other that he still heads 
the Italian government after seven 
of cabinet. No other pre- 

the Western European de- 

cies has held office as long. 
there is one issue on 


Newsmaker . .. Meet 
“Mr. italy” 
which Premier De Gasperi will 
stand for no compromising. That is 
communism. His bitterest battles 
have been with Italy’s Communist 
party, the largest and toughest Com- 
munist party in Western Europe. 

De Gasperis home town is a 
mountain village in the Tyrol, at the 
northern edge of Italy. This region, 
the Trentino, used to be part of 
Austria, although most of the pedple 
are of Italian descent. At 17, De 
Gasperi joined political agitators who 
were clamoring to have the Trentino 
region made part of Italy. Twice he 
went to jail for his political activi- 
ties. Later, elected to the Austrian 
parliament, he argued openly for 
the cause. 

After World War I, the Trentino 
became part of Italy. De Gasperi 
won a seat in Italy’s parliament. He 
was a leader in the opposition to 
Mussolini, who seized power as 
Italy's dictator in 1922. 

For opposing Mussolini, De Gas 
peri was forced to go into hiding 
But he finally was caught and sent 
to jail. After his release he took 
refuge in Vatican City and worked 
as a librarian. Vatican City is in 
Rome but it is not under the govern- 
ment of Italy. It is a bit of land, 108 
acres in size, ruled by the Pope. 





Acme photo 


Fechteler the 


once said, “I h 


ive 
no recollection of my bovhood when 
I did not want to be in the Navy.” 

Admiral Fechteler has made good 
on his bovhood ambition. Last Au- 
gust, after 35 vears in the Navy, he 
rose to the top of his profession. He 
took office as the U. S. Navy's Chief 
of Naval Operations, succeeding the 
late Admiral Forrest Sherman. 

As Navy's boss, Admiral Fechteler 
is also the Navy's representative on 
the four-man Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This team directs and coordinates 


Newsmaker ...Navy’s 
New Boss 


the nation’s entire armed forces. 

Admiral Fechteler, the son of an 
Admiral, was born 55 years ago in 
San Rafael, Cal. He went to school 
in Washington, D. C., was graduated 
in 1916 from the U. S. Naval Acade 
my at Annapolis, Md 

During World War II, Admiral 
Fechteler commanded the new bat- 
tleship, Indiana, which saw action 
in the Pacific. “The captain of a 
battleship,” says Admiral Fechteler, 
“has the finest job in the world.” 

Admiral Fechteler says that his 
“toughest” job was a tour of duty as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Personnel. He set up the system 
of building a reserve of trained sea- 
men. This program proved its value 
when the Korean war began. 

Later the Navy's boss commanded 
Uncle Sam’s Atlantic fleet. He was 
slated to take charge of Atlantic 
naval forces under the North At- 
lantic Pact. But the British, proud 
of their long sea tradition, wanted a 
British admiral. The North Atlantic 
command is still unfilled. 








or creed,” the President said. He notified 
the Rice family that Rice couid be laid 
to rest among the hero dead of Arling- 
ton, across the Potomac River from 
Washington, D. C. 

Officials of Sioux City (named for an 
Indian tribe) apologized to Mrs. Rice 
and offered a free lot for her husband’s 
burial. But she chose to accept the 
President's offer. 

Meanwhile, in Isle, Minn., the Ameri- 
can Legion conducted a hero’s burial 
for Paul Moose—another American In- 
dian soldier. 

In 1949 Felix Loncoria, an American 
soldier of Mexican descent, was buried 
at Arlington after burial was refused in 
his home town of Three Rivers, Texas. 


Atoms Aloft and A-sea 


The atom is learning to fly and to 
swim. 

1. The A-plane 

This month the U.S. Air Force gave 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion the job of building the world’s first 
atomic-powered airplane. Consolidated 
Vultee manufactures the B-36, world’s 
largest bomber. An Air Force contract 
to make the atomic engine for the plane 
went to General Electric Company last 
March. 

2. The A-boat 

Last month the Navy awarded a con 
tract to the Electric Boat Company of 
Groton, Conn., to build the hull for an 
atomic-powered submarine. Westing- 
house Electric Company received the 
order to make the atomic engine. 

Target date for completing the A- 
plane and A-boat is—any time between 
1953 and 1956. 

3. Miniature A-bombs 

The atomic bombs used against Japan 
in World War II had to be carried by 
large, specially-equipped planes. This 
month a Navy admiral revealed that the 
U.S. now has an atomic bomb small 
enough to be “delivered” by planes 
launched from aircraft carriers at sea. 

What's Behind It: Many uses of 
atomic energy for transportation, war- 
fare, power, and other purposes have 
been under development ever since 
World War I. For one scientist’s view 
of the possibilities of the Atomic Age, 
see the story “Plastic Prophet.” 


PLASTIC PROPHET 


A century ago billiard players 
were calling for a cheap substitute 
for the ivory billiard ball then in 
use. One result was the invention 
in 1868 of celluloid, the first plastic. 
Today we have many kinds of 
plastics serving countless purposes. 
It's one of the many miracles of 
modern chemistry. 


This month one of America’s most 





Wide World 
Test pilot Bill Bridgeman took a rocket- 
powered Douglas Skyrocket to a record 
height of 72,394 feet (about 14'2 miles) 
for a world’s record. Speed was around 
1,000 miles an hour. The tiny plane 
was dropped from bomb bay of a super- 
fortress at 35,000 feet. The four rocket 
tubes burned up the plane's three- 
ton fuel supply in three minutes. 


distinguished chemists peered into his 
‘crystal ball—to be sure, a plastic one 
is befits a chemical age’ 
new The speaker 
Bryant president of 

University The 
(75th) Anniversary 
American Chemical 


and foresaw 
miracles was Dr. 
James Conant 
Harvard 


vas the Diamond 
meeting of the 


occasion 


Society 
By 1976, he 
e! ited from the sun’s Tavs ; 1S alre ady of 


predicted, power gen 


significance the economical pro 
luction of fresh water from sea water 
becomes a about 1985).” 


Liquid fuels such as oil will be made in 


reality 
juantity from carbon monoxide gas and 
hvdrogen 

Meanwhile, he 
humanity [will] find a way out of the 
Atomic Age” without crushing mankind 
with other 
weapons 

In fact, D1 
20 vears the world will find that atomic 
energy isn’t worth all the trouble it 
causes—espec ially the problem ot get 
ting rid of radioactive These 
wastes are now being buried. Some may 


forecast, “worried 


itomic bombs and new 


Conant believes, in 15 o1 


wastes 


be radioactive for thousands of vears, 


endangering the health of future gen- 
erations. 

Dr. Conant was confident that there 
would be no World War III. In 1950, 
when the U.N. went to the aid of in 
vaded south Korea, “collective 
became a reality.” By the mid-fifties, he 
said, the Atlantic Treaty forces would 
be so strong that Russia will hesitate to 


security 


attack western Europe 


‘Behind him lay the grav Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules 

Many 
chanted these lines from the inspir 
ing poem “Columbus” by Joaquin 
Miller. They flash how 
ancient are these cloud-wreathed is 
lands around which hawks and buz 
(Azores means “hawk” 


high school students have 
show Ina 


zards wheel 
in Portuguese). For Christopher Co- 
lumbus not only passed them on his 
first vovage in 1492, he 
stopped there on his back to 
Spain the next year. The Azoreans 
were the first Europeans to hear of 
the discovery of the New World 
Ever since then the Azores have 
connected with the 


westward 
way 


been intimately 
Americas. Theit 
was underlined this month 


importance to us 
The State 
Department announced that an 
agreement had been signed at Lisbon 
between the United States and Port 
ugal. The agreement grants special 
military aviation rights in the Azores 
to Uncle Sam. It also ties the islands 
into the framework of the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization for the de 
Western Europe 
aggression. Portugal it 
Azores for 500 


fense of against 
Communist 
self, owner of the 
years, Was one of the original signers 
of the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Azores are a cluster of nine 
misty isles, the upthrust peaks of a 
chain of sunken Smoke 
still curls around the peak of Pico 
which rises sharply from the sea 
7,612 feet. Many of the 
crawl up and down the hills of Horta 
Ponta Delgada, and Angra, chief 
cities of the Azores, are built of 
whitewashed lava. The islands stretch 
400 miles across the mid-At 
lantic. They lie near the 40th parallel 
roughly 2,400 New 
York, 1,000 from Lisbon, and 1,400 
from the tip of Newfoundland. Thus 
they flank the main 
North and South America 
good harbors they 
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volcanoes 


houses that 


almost 


miles east of 


approaches to 
Because otf 
been 


their have 


for centuries a rendezvous for fight 


By the 1960s the 
first constructive steps away from war 
would be taken, and by 1965 or 1970 
the U. N. would be able to begin control 
of atomic weapons. “This second half of 
the twentieth century may yet prove t 
be a period of gradual disarmament and 
peace,” he said. 

What’s Behind It: Dr. Conant is talk- 
ing about the half-century in which you 
will be doing your life-work. What do 
you expect your world to be like during 
your ac ult years? 
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--------<= HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES ~-~---~-~~} 


The “Hawk” Islands Come Home to Roost 


ing ships, coaling station on trans 
Atlantic lines, and a haven for air 
craft since the Air Age began. The 
first U.S. Navy plane to fly the At 
lantic in 1919 stopped at the Azores 

The Azores total only 922 square 
miles in area and provide a living for 
537,000 people. Mostly of Portu 
guese stock, the Azoreans have a 
strong strain of Moorish ancestry 
Flemish, for the island of 


and 
even ot 
Fayal was settled by Flemings when 
it was given to Isabella of Burgundy 
in 1466. More than 100,000 Azoreans 
have migrated to the United States 
and some have lived for generations 
around Rhode tsland and Cape Cod 
At home, their mild climate helps 
them to grow fine wine grapes, pine 
tobacco 


beets, and 


the Navigator, the 


sugar 


Henry 


apples 

Prince 
great patron of Portuguese explorers 
sent out the expedition that claimed 
Portugal in 1431 
long 
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the Azores for 4 
ihey were inhabited before } 
that, however, for coins of ancient ; 
Carthage have been found buried 
there, and perhaps they were oc 
cupied by the Romans } 
Portugal, once held by Spain, but 4 
an independent kingdom for many } 
centuries, signed a treaty with King ) 
Edward III of England as early as 4 
1373, the oldest existing alliance in 
European history. Its English ties } 
have always been close, and Britain 4 
is its major customer ) 
Portugal fought on the side of the ' 
Allies in World War I, and its bases } 
in the Azores helped the U.S. Navy } 
to beat down the } 
campaign 5 
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In World War Il 


Portugal gave extensive aid 


German submarine 


again an ally, 
to the 
American air forces and radio net 
work. Today the Azores are 
again being readied for friendly visi- 
tors. The great Lagens airfield on the 
sland of Santa Maria is buzzing with 
B-36s,and other Azores airports have 


Pan 


once 


leng been used by American's 


Clippers. 


1,000,000th to Die 


“G. 1.-X”—the millionth American to 
die in U.S. wars—fell on the Korean 
battlefield this month 

His name? Casualty records aren't ac 
curate enough to show that. But the as 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies say U.S. military deaths in all 
wars of our 176-year history passed the 
1,000,000 mark about Labor Day 

About Christmas of this year, the As 


sociation predicts, “G. I.-X” will be 
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joined by “Motorist X,” another un 
known millionth victim. “Motorist X’ 
1,000,000th American to 
accidents since the auto 


will be the 
die in traffic 
invented 

same Labor Day weekend 
lost his life, 461 Ameri 


That was 


mobile Wa 

On the 
when “G. I.-X” 
cans died in traffic accidents 
record for the 


Since the 


an all-time high death 
Labor Day holiday 
Korean war began, killed 
four times as many Americans as have 
Korea. On the 


every 15 


period 
autos have 


died in average, one 


American dies minutes in 
an automobile accident 

What's Behind It: Do YOU share the 
blame for our terrifying accident record? 
Do vou sometimes jay walk, cut corners 
against the red light, swing vour bike in 
traffic without signaling? 

If you drive a car, do you keep your 
mind on the “rules of the road”? 

We hope you do. But do you know 
that drivers aged 16 to 20 have five 
times as many accidents, in proportion 
to their numbers, as drivers aged 45 to 
60? That the accident rate for drivers 
aged 18 to 24 is double that of any 
other age-group? 

What can we lo to 
drivers better 
found that high school driver training 
works. Officials traced the driving rec- 
ords ot tw 


1 
make young 


drivers? Massachusetts 


groups of high schoolers 
(500 in each group). In a year and a 
half, those who took the school driving 
had 35 accidents or traffic viola 


Those training 


course 


tions without driver 


were in 99 accidents or violations. 
Nearly 9,000 U.S. high schools of 
fered driving courses last year. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


SCHOOL BELLS RANG this month for 
more than one fifth of the nation’s pop- 
ulation. More than 33,000,000 young 
people, the largest number in history, 
are enrolled in U.S. schools and col- 
leges this year. And there are plenty 
more to come! In 1940 there were 32,- 
972,000 children under age 15. In 1950 
there were 40,926,000 in that age- 
group. School populations will keep on 
rising. So far most of the increase is in 
the elementary school, but the great 
wave of rising enrollment will hit the 
high schools in a few years 


COPPER MINERS are back at work 
Nearly all U.S. copper mines were 
closed for two weeks recently in a strike 
that cut deeply into supplies of copper, 
one of the scarcest defense metals. Presi- 
dent Truman, who detests the Taft 
Hartley labor relations law, had to use 
it to stop the strike. Under the terms of 
this law, a Federal court granted an 80 
day injunction forbidding the strike be 
cause it imperilled “national health and 
safety.” 

The copper-workers’ union (the left- 
wing Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ) 
called off the strike. Now Federal medi 
ators are trying to arrange a permanent 
settlement. 





United Nations News 





ECOSOC on Oatis Case 


William N 


Press correspondent who is in 


The case of Oatis, As- 


jail } the Lron ¢ urtain cropped 
up in ECOSOK 


mer, in (er 
ECOSOK 


s 13th session this sum- 
Switzerland 
Is the Fx 


#t the six 


and So 
principal 
nposed of 
N. Gener il 
better 


onom« 


pl ymnote 
countries 
respondent = in 

1 

\ Czech court 
in jail for 
contends that he 
r his duty as a news 


ECOSOC 


sition an 


app! Dt ed 
American 


paper 
over Sov 
resolution denouncing the punishment 
ol toreign correspond 
perform their duties 
Kotschnig the U.S 
Ih ype that as one re 


by governments 


ents who trv t 


Said W 
deputy del 


sult of this resolution, the Czech govern 
ment will free an innocent who 
faithfully and loyally pursued his call 


man 


ing as a foreign correspondent 

Che U.N. Technical Assistance Board 
re} orted that it has made 
with 45 countries to supply them with 
The isvard ex 
experts this 


igreements 


741 technical experts 
pects to assign 674 
ear. Cost of U.N. technical aid in 1952 
it $33,168,001 

Assistance is the U.N.’s 
the U.S 
advice to 


more 


was estimated 
Te« hnic il 
of Point Four 


expert 


version program 


for giving under 
developed countnes to help them use 
their 
living 

Throughout the 
Czechoslovakia 


resources. The aim is to improve 
standards 

dele gates 
Russia and Po 
land constantly opposed the views of 
delegates from the Western 
racies. They charged that the countries 
of the West were “exploiting” workers. 
The FACTS: U.N. Statistical reports 


show that the average vearly income in 


meeting 


from 


de moc 


’ Wide World 
TEEN-AGE CHAMP: No wonder 
Maureen Connolly is wearing a big 
smile. The cup she’s holding is her 
trophy for winning the national wom- 
en's singles tennis championship this 
month, She is the youngest champion 
since 1904. Maureen who turned 17 on 
September 17, was graduated last June 
from Cathedral High School, San Diego. 


the United States is $1,440; in Canada, 
$900; in Britain, $775; while in Russia 
it is $310, and in Communist-controlled 
Bulgaria, $110 


2 
bet. 
ON THE NEWS 

1. Underline each’ of the following 
with which the United States recently 
signed peace or defense treaties: Japan 
New Zealand, the Philippines, 
India, Australia, China 

2. This Atomic Age: The U.S. armed 
recently let contracts for two 
using atomic energy in 

These projects are: 


and 


Russia, 


torces 
projects for 
transportation 
The president of Harvard University, 
Dr ____. believes that the 


problem of disposing of ____ is 
will hinder widespread use of atomic 
energy 
3. ECOSOC is the U.N. . 
4. The percentage of the U.S. popu- 
lation in school this fall is about (one 


tenth; one fifth: one third 





A Strong Defense 
Against the A-Bomb—DISPERSAL 


American industry must remember the old saying about 


F the “cold” war were to become 
| hot,” giant enemy bombers would 
come roaring across the Arctic to 
attack the United States. Each plane 
would wing its way to a different target 
a pinpoint on the map where a single 
atomic bomb could cripple or destroy 
in industry vital for our defense. 

In one strike, the enemy would try to 
knock out most of our steel plants, ou 
airplane factories, our aluminum plants, 
uur transportation centers. Some of the 
enemy bombers would have Chicago as 
their target. Others would try to reach 
Pittsburgh. Still others would make a 
stab for Detroit. Thirty-five areas in the 
United States have been named by oui 
military experts as “prime target areas” 
for enemy attack 

Not all of the enemy bombers would 
get through. Radar and other means of 
plane detection would spot them while 
distance away 
alert 


into the air and shoot 


thev were still some 
Fighter 
swarm 
manv of the enemy bombers Improved 


others 


planes on the would 


down 


inti-aircraft fire would knock out 
However, even our most optimistic mili 
admit that 
would 


some of the 


reach _ their 


tary leaders 
enemy bombers 


targets 


Space—the Only Defense 


“There is no known military defense 
against the atomic bomb itself except 
space.” These words are part of a state- 
ment issued by the National Security 
Resources Board three vears ago. Ex- 
perts say these words are just as true 
1948. The only 


today as they were in 


Drawings from National Security Resources Board 














not putting all your eggs in one basket 


answer to the “bomb,” they say, is dis- 
persal of industry 

However, the experts don't all agree 
on how dispersal should be carried out 
Some would pick up entire industries, 
lock-steck-and-barrel, and move them 
to a different part of the country 
Others would keep industries in the 
areas where they are now located, but 
would have them spread out in those 
areas, where possible. Still others be 
lieve—and this is the program the Gov 
ernment favors—that present plants can 
stay where they are but that new ones 
should be placed some distance away 
from them 

These ideas on dispersal of industry 
are not new. During World War II the 
Russians moved their heavy 
industry frem the industrial 
European ‘Russia to new sites behind 
the Ural Mountains. Distance and a 
great natural barrier 
defense against the Germans. When the 
her pitifully 


much of 
areas of 


were used as a 


Japanese invaded China 
small industries were moved—mostly on 
the bac ks of coolies hundre ds of mile s 
into the interior 

However, in the United States the 
dispersal of industry was never taken 
seriously until the development of the 
atomic bomb and of the long-distance 
bomber. We considered 
from direct attack 

The “dispersalists” have a strong ar- 
gument in what happened at Nagasaki 
as contrasted with what happened at 
Hiroshima. The effects of the atomic 
bomb were different in each of these 
Japanese cities. 


yur selves safe 


Nagasaki is broken up into separated 
areas by ridges of hills. There was what 
we might call “natural dispersion.” The 
bomb dropped at Nagasaki lost much 
of its energy against the hills. Hiro 
shima, on the other hand, is flat and the 
population is evenly concentrated. The 
damage created by the bomb at Hiro 
shima was much greater than the dam 
age caused at Nagasaki 


Growth of Our Industry 


Before going into the government 
program on dispersal and the argu 
ments for and against it, it might be 
well to take a look at the growth of 
American industry since World War II 

From 1947 to 1950 about $18 billion 
a year was spent on new _ industrial 
plants and equipment. The estimate for 
this year is $22 billion for new plants 
and equipment. (See chart on page 18 
Most of this building has been in or 
near the thirty-five “prime target areas.” 

Part of this industrial expansion 
would have come as a natural result of 
our growth as a nation. However, our 
great program accounts for 
most of the expansion. In the fifteen 
months since the beginning of the Ko 
rean War, production for defense has 
increased two and a half times. Charles 
E. Wilson, director of the Office of De 
fense Mobilization, reported recent) 
that the government placed orders for 
$10 billion worth of military goods and 
facilities during the second quarter of 
this year alone. 

There have been some exceptions to 
the general rule of “concentrated” ex 


defense 
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pansion. Boeing Aircraft Corporation 
moved its bomber plant from Seattle, 
Wash.. to Wichita, Kan. Chance Vought 
Aircraft ¢ which manufactures 
fighter planes, shifted its plant from 
Stratford, Conn., to Dallas, Tex. A new 
# the United States 


$400 million plant 
built at Mor- 
hia ind 


ompany 


Steel Compan 


The Dispersal Program 


| 
era 


August 


from any 


industrial 


be about the 


important military 
eno igh 
rgets 





EXPENDITURES BY U.S. BUSINESS FOR 
NEW PLANT & 
EQUIPMENT 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS PER QUARTER 
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SOURCE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
Soeerssiore earaic ey Picks ay 





5. There should also be alternate 

sources of power and other utilities 
However, the government knows very 

vell that few 


follow 


companies are likely to 
such suggestions unless there is 
something to be gained by doing so. 
With that in mind, President Truman 
told the agencies most concerned with 


lefense to take these measures 


1. Grant certificates of necessity (un 
ler which expanding industries pay less 
taxes), allocations of critical construc 
tion materials, and loans necesary for 
defense production only to those com 
panes that meet the dispersal standards 


. o 
2. Give first consideration to disper 


sal in locating facilities built by the 
government itself. 

8. Award defense contracts and al- 
locate production in such a way as to 
make use of facilities in dispersed sites. 

The NSRB was careful to point out, 
however, that “no region of the country 
is to be built up at the expense of an- 
other 


Arguments Against the Program 


Some representatives of industry im- 
ibjected to the new way of 
tificates of necessity. Un 


mediately 
giving out cer 
der thesg certificates, a company forced 
to expand he iuse of defense work 18 
illowed to deduct the cost of the new 
plant from income over a period of five 
years instead of 20 to 25 years. This 
means that the company would save 
part of the Federal corporation tax on 
its income. Until August 10, about $8 
billion worth of these certificates had 
ilready without any re 
striction on where the new plants were 
to be built. Latecomers fee] that they 
ought not to be restricted by a rule that 


been issued 


was not in force earlier 

In Congress there was a loud outcry 
against the dispersal program. The out- 
crv came from members who had 
helped to kill a similar plan when it 
was proposed by President Truman 
some time ago. Congressmen from the 
older manufacturing areas have always 
been opposed to dispersal. They fear 
ts effect on their home districts. For 
example, some New England communi 


~ I du Pont de Nemours & Ca 


An atomic bomb dropped on this du Pont plant at Waynesbore, Va., would lose much of its energy against the hills. 








DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AND 
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Office of Defense Mobilizati 


During 1944, 45 per cent of all we produced went for defense. By end of 1951, proportion will be about 15 per cent. 


ties were almost bankrupted about 15 
years ago when most of the textile in 
dustry moved to the South. When the 
Chance Vought Aircraft Company re- 
moved Stratford, Conn., 
England Congressmen began to 
about the loss of industry from 
their area. 

Most industrialized 
ind cities opposed the plan for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, loss of industrial 
expansion would mean loss of much- 
needed taxes. In the second place, new 
industry would not be attracted to an 
area which the government did not 
consider secure. In the case of cities 
especially, dispersal by as much as ten 
miles would put plants in a different 
taxing unit and probably in a different 
retail market area 

It will not be simple to find locations 
meeting all the NSRB requirements. 
Even if a location met all the require- 
ments it would need to have living or 
commuting facilities for workers. It 
would also have to be in an area with 
adequate power supplies. Two plants 
twenty miles apart would use more 
power than the same plants next door 
to each other. The location would also 
need to have transportation facilities 
Materials would have to be re-routed 
ind in some cases divided among sev- 
eral locations. 

Some observers fear that the program 
may become a new “pork barrel.” Poli- 
ticians with their own interests at heart, 
rather than the country’s interests, 
would take advantage of it. Arbitrary 
or unwise approval or disapproval of 
locations for new plants might have un- 
fortunate results. It might shift booming 
business from one section of the nation 
to another without regard for real 


security. 


cently trom 
New 
WOTTY 


states, counties, 


Arguments for the Program 


On the other 
persal has many hearty supporters out- 
side the Government as well as inside 
One of the beldest claims made for it 
is that it might well help to preserve 
peace. This reasoning is as follows 

Planes able to deliver the 
bomb to targets half way around the 
world are tremendously expensive to 
build and operate. The bombs them- 
selves are costly. So far, at least, they 
are in such short supply that an enemy 
could not afford to use them recklessly 
(Authorities say that no area larger 
than five square miles, or having a 
population of less than 50,000, would 
be a profitable target for atomic attack.) 
Therefore, if an enemy knew he could 


hand, industrial dis 


atomic 


not knock out a large part of our indus- : 


try at once, he would be much less 
likely to attack at all 

Another favorable argument is that 
under the dispersal program, civil de- 
fense would be easier if we were at- 
tacked. It is simpler to control a popu- 
lation of 50,000 than one of 5,000,000, 
or even 500,000. Albert Mayer, de 
signer of many large scale housing 
projects, said recently that “the size and 
concentration of our kind of cities put 
us in mortal danger; their traffic con 
gestion further cuts down the chances 
for escape or safety.” 

“New industry and housing,” Mr. 
Mayer added, “must be located in mod 
erate-sized communities sufficiently dis- 
tant from the city and from each other 
to offer no worthwhile target in war, 
and to provide happier living conditions 
in peace.” 

This has been the view of planners 
for a long time. They do not say that 
there should be no large cities. They 


do say that industry could get along 
just as well in small communites 

In many cases such communities al 
ready exist. Sometimes they can be 
built to order For instance, to take care 
of the men and women who will work 
in U. §S. Steel's Morrisville plant in 
Penasylvania, a brand new town with 
space for 16,000 homes has _ been 
planned. The town will be laid out on 
what is now 2,000 acres of farm land 


Two Opposite Views 


Here are two opposite views of in 
dustrial dispersal under the government 
program. 

Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, giving the point of view of the 
older manufacturing communities: “If 
the government can capriciously force 
entire industries to move from one part 
of the country to another, then there is 
nothing to prevent the government 
from employing the same methods to 
move entire segments of our population 
from one section of the country to an 
other. Let that day arrive and the 
average American citizen will be no 
better off than a Soviet slave.” 

President Truman: “The program has 
been misrepresented by critics who 
have mistaken it for something else 
The opponents are criticizing supposed 
efforts to move industry and labor from 
one part of the country to another. That 
is not the government's plan. . . . Under 
this program, defense plants and basic 
industries can, if they wish, find dis 
persed sites around such existing in 
dustrial centers as Detroit or New York, 
Pittsburgh or San Francisco. . : . On 
the other hand, the program does noth 
ing to interfere with the efforts of non 
industrial areas to attract business.” 











8 HANDY-ANDY 
HELICOPTER 


By Tony Simon, Special writer for Senior Scholastic 


Crewman bad- 
ly injured iboard 
trawler Bright 
Moon fishing 35 
miles 
New York City.” 

his 


1 
sage crackled into 


southeast of 


radio mes 
flight operations 
headquarters of the 
U. S. Coast Guard 
Air Station at Floyd 
Brooklvn, N. Y. Within 


i helicopter sped on ifs 


Cdr. Schmidt 


Bennett Field 
hve minutes 
vay to the rescue 

In 45 minutes it reached the ship, 
picked up the crewman, and flew him 

the Public Health Service Hospital 
on Staten Island, N. ¥ 

This is only one of hundreds of res 
ue hops made by Coast Guard heli- 
To find out more abo 
Scholastic | 


it copters 


Flovd 


copters 


for Senior visited 


Hop aboard for a flight around New York City 


International News Photos 


Bennett Field recently. There I inter 
viewed Lieutenant-Commander Victor 
4. G. Schmidt in charge of 
scheduling flights. 
LCdr. Schmidt 
copter pilot since 
made one of the firs 
copter flights in the U 
North Carolina to 
hours flying time 
“Td like to take you up ina 
copter today,” he said 
“That's fine with me,” I 
I've never flown in one.” 
We walked to a vellow HO3S-1G 
helicopter. It is a trim aluminum craft 
with a plexiglass nose. Its- dragonfly- 
shaped fuselage is 43 feet long. The 
rotor, over the middle of the 
has three long, wing-shaped 


Ww ho 1S 


a heli 


he 


32 has been 
1944. Last 
t cross-country heli 


veal 


S. He flew from 
iifornia in 36 


heli- 


answ ered 


main 
fuselage 
blades. 

“A helicopter can fly directly up 
sideways, forward, 


ward,’ downward, 


in a U. S. Coast Guard helicopter 


backward, or in circles,” LCdr. Schmidt 
said, as we put on our life preserver 
jackets. “It can also hover 

He climbed into the narrow cabin 
and got behind the controls. I squeezed 
into the seat behind him and fastened 
my safety belt. The side sliding doors 
were wide open to keep the cabin cool; 
I quickly closed them 

‘T'll -keep the doors closed,” LCdr 
Schmidt said with a smile, seeing that 
[ was nervous. “And don’t worry about 
not having a parachute. We never use 
them at the low altitudes we'll be flying 
it today.” 

He explained that helicopter pilots 
ilways watch for places to land in an 
such as a sudden storm or 


emergency 
Then they come in for 


engine ti yuble 
in easy landing. 

Suppose you make a forced landing 
on water?” I asked. 
about that either,” he 
inswered, again. “Our heli- 
copter has doughnut-shaped rubber 
floats attached to the wheels. Once ! 
pull the lever to inflate them, the heli- 
copter can’t sink.” 

He started the and let it 
warm up at a low speed. Then he 
ypened the throttle slowly. 

What's our top speed?” I asked. 

“About 95 miles an hour,” LCd: 
Schmidt replied. “We can reach an alti 
tude of 10,000 feet.” 

The engine rumbled on and the long 
rotor blades overhead began to whirl 
rapidly. The helicopter flew straight up. 

I felt as if I were riding in an ele- 
vator which had shot up through the 
roof of a building. When we were 15 
feet off the ground LCdr. Schmidt 
pulled the pitch control stick and the 
helicopter scooted forward. We headed 
west and soon reached an altitude of 
about 900 feet. 

“How would you like to say hello te 


(Continued on page 22) 


Don’t worry 


smiling 


engine 








| Are you tight...on time? 


WHO WAS THE FIRST 
AMERICAN WATCHMAKER? 


($5.00 to Marianne Eicholtz of Strasburg, Pa.) 

J——_- Luther Goddard started the first watchmaking 
shop at Shrewsbury, Mass.in 1809. From this 
small start, the American watch industry has 
grown to vital importancelloday, its our only 

+) sure source of certain precision instruments 

~~ for our national defense needs. 








WHAT KEEPS A HAMILTON 
FROM RUSTING ? 


($5.00 to Billie Kimpton of Seattle, Wash.) 
Some parts are made of rustproof metals, Others 
receive special anticorrosive plating.So effective 
way iS HAMILTON is this treatment that one Hamilton that was buried 
THE WATCH OF for 25 years needed only a<imple cleaning and 


RAILROAD oiling to put it back into service again ! 


Accuracy"? 


($5.00 to Karoiine Fellhauver 
of Detroit, Mich. 


This slogan was coined 
by railroad men them- 
selves. For nearly 6O 

years more trains have 
been timed by Hamilton 
than by any other watch, 


ncn 


estion AgouT TIME, ' : 75 
RS- sero er sereo FOR ONE | Shown above: anieith-~<ashd- filled case,45775 

= A gnet CARLTON —gold-filled case, $60. Better 
jewelers everywhere have a wide selection of 


fine Hamilton watches priced from $4959 up. 
pS. Want a fasciry’ "What Makes 4 Fine 


Then write us eid -! jaan es 


sr waren 2s The Watch of Railroad ann. 
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Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federal Tax. All prices subject to change without notic 


























Liberty?” LCdr. Schmidt 


the Statue of 

illed out 
I nodded and he shitted our course 
slightly north. A later I 
| 


few minutes 
wked out of my window and saw the 

directly The helicopter 
ipped a tew hundred feet, hovered tor 


350 teet 


Statue below 


while, than circled the torch 


the water 


ibove 


From re we Hew to the up ot 
Manhattan 


kled 


Its skyscrapers spal 
against the bright blue sky. As we 
13:2 

Building 


State 
shitted the course south 


pire 


the Middleton 
at Le 


“That's the 


V i 
Onardo 


high 


5 munutes 
t LUO feet 
ypter sk iown, then cu 
d above the school. People 
For about 10 
D ling this time LCdr 


uses ol 


Way ec 
' 
Cait led 
Schiniat 


copters 


minutes we 
there 
described some of the 

“Coast Guard helicopters search for 
“We 
fuissions in 


land 


lost or overdue ships,” he said 


also fly short range 


areas 


rescue 


where other aircraft can't 


“a 
Marine Corps) by Sgt. George Loper 


Defense Dept Photo 


Pilot of U. S. Coast Guard HO3S-1G helicopter shows how a downed airman would 
be rescued. Helicopter is the same type in which Tony Simon made his flight. 


easily. And when we know a storm is 
about to break we warn small fishing 
boats that are already tar from land and 
have no radius.” 

“How do you do that?” | asked 

“A helicopter flies to the 
the pilot drops a wooden block to it, 
“Inside the block there’s 
message. It tells the 
speed and direction of the storm.” 

Other t the U. § 
torces also use helicopters he went on 
In Korea Army 
ters rescued 


U. N 


soldie s Saliors 
crews 


boat and 


he answered 


a storm warning 


branches armed 


and Marine helicop 


have nore than 3,500 


and air force 


U.S. helicopters have flown wound 


: 1 , 
ed men to h spitals many miles trom 
‘ 


battlefields in only a tew 


the Korean 
} 


They have rescued 
surrounded patrols tar 


iOUIS he said 


behind enemy 


lines. Downed pilots and crews have 
been snatched trom the sea many times 


by helicopters.’ 
He told me 
been 


that 


used 


Korea 


enemy 


copters in 
have also to scout 
lines; deliver food, medicine, ammuni- 
tion, and water to isolated troops; and 
infantrymen officers to 


transport and 


the tront 


lines 


> 

“During last summer's truce talks 
U. N. officers lew to Kaesong in heli- 
copters,” he remarked. 

I asked him about their civilian uses. 

“Helicopters are the handy men of 
the skies,” he answered. “Today they 
are used to spray and dust crops, fight 
torest fires, re-seed forests, deliver mail, 
repair electric power lines, patrol high- 
ways and borders, map out land areas, 
locate schools of fish, herd cattle, rush 
food and medicine to flooded areas, 
and do hundreds of other things.” 

We waved goodbye to the school and 
droned along again over New Jersey. 
Soon we swung out over the Atlantic 
Ocean, turned northeast, and headed 
back to Floyd Bennett Field. 

How about flying backward?” | 
called out, as we neared the field. 

rhe helicopter hovered about 10 feet 
above ground, then backed up slowly 
We Hew backwards a short way, hov- 
Hew sideways, then backwards 
and finally forward. It seemed 
to me LCdr. Schmidt could make the 
helicopter waltz if he wanted it tol 

A few minutes later my flightseeing 
ended. The helicopter landed as 


a te ither 


ered 


again 


tour 
easily as 





"Hows that for a beaut !” 


Its a sure bet you wouldnt part with the snapshots in your wallet for love or 
money. You prize those pictures of friends, games and big times. 
Theyre great to have, swell to show atound—and a cinch to take. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Koda k Fil M gets the ay 


Its the film in the familiar 
yellow box. 


Get your free copy ot It’s ad Snap 


Kodak's famous book designed for High School 
and College people. 

Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 807, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








YOU AND ECONOMICS 


Ups and Downs of the Cost of Living 


Tom: Why 
able to throw 


] 


was George Washington 
a silver dollar across the 
Delaware 
Tim: Well, he was about six feet tall 
ind built like a fullback 
Tom: Wrong. A dollar 
go farther in those days 
You may not like puns. (We don't, 
usually.) But a dollar did go farther in 
those days. It also went farther in 1940 
than it does today—depending on what 
you buy 
Today's cost-of-living dollar is gen- 
erally rated as worth about 54 cents in 
pre-war (1940) purchasing power. The 
54 cents represents an average. Thus, 
if you buy food, your 1951 dollar is 
worth only 43 cents, compared with the 
1940 dollar. If you're building a house, 
it buys only 44 cents worth of building 
materials. A house that costs about 
$10,000 today could be built in 1940 
for about $4,400. But the combined 
gas and electricity item costs one per 
cent than it did in 1940. That 
makes the 1951 dollar worth $1.01— 
when it’s used for gas and electricity 
These figures come from the Con- 


was able to 


less 


sumers’ Price Index, which is compiled 
and published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The index (also called 
the “cost-of-living” index) measures 
the changes in the prices of goods and 
services commonly bought by mod 
erate-income families in large cities. 

The index takes the years 1935-39 as 
a “base period” equalling 100. For 
June, 1951, the latest period covered 
by the index, the figure is 185.2. (See 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 19, 1951, page 
17.) This means that the cost of living 
for moderate-income families has risen 
85.2 per cent since 1935-39. 

Last March the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics revised its formula for com- 
puting the cost-of-living index. The 
Bureau now figures in items which were 
practically unknown ten years ago (fro- 
zen foods, canned baby foods, televi- 
sion sets, home permanents). On the 
other hand, items once considered lux- 
uries are now in common use by mod- 
erate-income families (ice cream, cola 
drinks, electric toasters). Reading be- 
tween the figures in the index, we see 
that we are enjoying more and better 


products as part of our daily living. 

But the Consumers’ Price Index also 
has another purpose. Many labor-man- 
agement contracts include “escalator” 
clauses. This means that wage scales 
are tied to the cost of living and go up 
or down with changes in the cost of 
living. When the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex goes up, the contract provides for 
wage increases. When the index takes 
a drop, wages decrease. The level of 
wages depends directly on prices, where 
such contracts exist. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Cross-country Quiz 


By Edward Zinbarg, James Madison High School 


Brooklyn, New York 


(Starred words refer to U. S. history and geography) 


President. 


(abbr. ) 








y- 


6 9 . Father. 


. One of the 




















of 1812. 


Indefinite quantity 





. Paddles. 
Until ( poetical ) 
3. Physician’s degree. 











21. French article. 





this state (abbr. ). 


“Empire” State (abbr. ). 
Captured enemy soldier 





(abbr. ). 


Famous Texas mission. 
. Civil War general and U. S. 


. Members of Truman's party 


“War Hawks” 


Location of a Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin conference. 


22. Concord is the capital of 


Organizer of Tea Party. 
The “lease” by which our 
allies in World War II were 
supplied. 
Girls name, 

. Manuscript (abbr.). 
This organization helps flood 
victims (abbr. ). 
Altitude (abbr. ). 
At the end of your finger. 
Texas annexed during his 
administration. 
“Citizen Tom” of Revolu- 
tionary fame. 
Gen. of the __-. Douglas 
MacArthur. 
Either this ___ that. 
Compass point. 
Head of Nationalist China. 
Fruits. 22. Appellation. 
Pacific island. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built 
eround one subject, which may be drawn from History, Art, 
Science, or any other field of knowledge. Maximum about 50 
words, of which at least 10 must be related to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries must include puz- 
tle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, design with 
answers filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issve. 


The sinking of this battle 
ship caused war with Spain. 
Health resorts 

General Bradley’s first name. 
Polish folk dance. 
Printer’s measure. 
Chemical symbol for 
germanium 
Electrical engineer 
College degree 
Drinking vessels, bottles. 
Mate of 11 Across. 

Crux (colloqnialism ). 
Cultivated land. 

Mutual defense alliance 
among 12 western democ- 
racies. 

Horse's gait. 

Possessive pronoun 
Opera by Verdi. 

Famous World War II 
beachhead in Italy. 

Man who captured Fort 
Ticonderoga. 


abbr. ). 


. The Japanese surrendered 
A 


on “The Big 


. Near (abbr.). 


Therefore. 


. Our “Good Neighbor” policy 


is associated with what con- 
tinent? ( abbr.) 
Captain at the battle of 
L ake Erie. 

_ Anna, Mexican War 
general. 
Island acquired by U. S. in 
1898. 


Our Pacific enemy in World 
War II. 

Consume by fire. 

“Tales ____._ Hoffman.” 


. Decimeter (abbr.). 

. Created. 

. Dickens’ pen name. 
3. Nothing. 

. Note of the scale. 


Man’s nickname. 








The Lamp 


that lit the way to automotive power 


Wou’re sitting with the rest of your family 
in your farm kitchen in Ohio back in the 
1870's. As usual, the light is an unsteady 
glow from tallow candles and whale oil 
lamps 
Then 
covery. It’s a lamp—but what a difference. 
He lights it—and the entire room scems to 
blaze. Yes sir—this is the first genuine kero- 


sene lamp in your part of the county! 


Dad walks in with a great new dis- 


* * * 
Today a kerosen lamp is a poor excuse for 
light. But it marked the beginning of an 


important event in the automobile world 


You see, kerosene was one of the first prac- 
tical uses to which petroleum could be put. 
And men ke pt looking for pe troleum, drill- 
ing for it, to get kerosene from it. Then 
l ery of the 


came the disco 1utomobile 


engine which needed gasoline and gaso- 
line is made from petroleum. [ust as with 
distillation 


the petroleum and condensing the vapors. 


kerosene, it’s done by heating 


Of course, the first gasoline would seem as 


crude today as a kerosene lamp. Soon com- 
panies like General Motors discovered that 


to step up engine power and efficiency 
they would have to improve gasoline 
Otherwise the engine would “knock”—and 
this knock kept power down. 

So GM men found a way 
knock by adding tetracthyl lead to the 


gasoline—making what we now call Ethy! 


to cut down 


gasoline. 

This was the beginning. Since then, GM 
men kept watching gasoline burning inside 
engines, through special quartz windows. 
They kept studying one-cylinder engines 
in their laboratories — and discovered the 
amazing new performance that could be 
derived from automotive fuel by rearrang- 


ing its molecules, as vou've studied them 
in chemistry 

rhe results? Better automotive power and 
big savings in gasoline. For instance, two 
gallons of gasoline do as much work in 
today’s GM cars as three did in models of 
25 vears ago. And there are even greater 
results 

Building more and better cars led to more 
At GM alone there are 


more than 450,000 men and women where 


and better jobs 


there were once only a few thousand. And 
yet 
iblv more these days, while working fewer 


the ave rage empl ve earns consider- 


hours each week 
In short, there are two illuminating facts 
ibout General Motors. One 


owners will tell you 


as many Car- 
n't beat a GM 
Car for value ma wo—as the record shows— 
beat a like GM 
making more and better jobs. 


“vol Ci 


you can't company for 


. * ” 


Getting More Out of Engines and Fuels here you 
see GM Research men steadily working 
get more mut of le 

laboratory engine in 


! 
to check 


away to 


power ss gasoline. They are 


sftudym a action —usmg 


special meters its performance 
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MecCabe’s Gir 


By Maurice Barrangon 


E WAS once the middleweight 
H champion. That much I know. 
I've been through the records 
looked at pictures taken years ago— 
and it’s the man, all right. The same 
man I saw in the farmhouse that night 
Its not so check on the 
tter all, she was just his girl. 


easy to 
woman 
I've found no pictures of her 

Sometimes | 
hearing that punching bag 
You're in a farmhouse 


wake up in the night 


It was the 
darndest thing 
There's snow and 
sleet blowing outside. An el 
derly couple take you into their kitchen 


miles from nowhere 

around 
stove, and 
ind all the 
drumming 


down near the 
coffee for 


hear 


ind sit you 
make you 
you this 


sound coming from the cellar 


they 


time can 


Noth 


ing else makes quite that sound. It's a 


It had to be a punching bag 


peculiar rhythm you can't forget 
farmer nor } 
For all 1 know, they 
Id Say 
and they were 
and feel 

I was listening to the sound 
when it stopped 


Neither the iis wife said 
ibout it 


A hearty 


vt] , 
invthing 


lidn't hear it 


they were in the sixties 


pau 


bound determined I should 


at home 

wondering about it 

Pretty soon there were footsteps com 

ing upa Hight of 
When | 

ight, all 

turtle-neck 


stairs 


first him in the lamp 


1 got 


sweutet 


saw 
was the old-fashioned 
He came in 
sink. He 
straight and 
Wick 


Yave 


and 


valked across to the was 
out my he ight and 
except in the shoulders 
houlders. Only 
Gray. And thin 
| remember he picked up a tumble: 
tilled his mouth, spat, took a few swal 
turned had the 
yt 8 ever seen 
thick 


eyes 


sle nde 
his hair 


neavy s 


lim) away 


ws. Then he and he 


Orig eyes I've 


htest pau 
leathery face bony and 

around the 
nf the 
said anything and it dawned 


hush from the 


skinned and scarred 
A peculiar 


Nobody 


m me there'd 


twist » One ears. 
been a 
h id appeared The 
farmer spoke my name “Shake 
Kid MeCal the middle 


champion of ti \ wid 


noment this man 
then 
hands with 
med_to me there was a 
fighter and 
feel the 


some re 


warn 
ing note in his voice. The 


hands ind | 


power of his arm. He 


| shook could 
made 
mark about being glad to see me, and 
said What vou on?” 


then he paper 


Copyright 1937 by The Crowell-Collier 
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No paper,” I said, “I'm just a vis- 
itor. Hope you don’t mind.” 

rhe old man broke in and explained 
the roads were bad; ice had been form 
windshield of my car, and 
McCabe nodded and 
and then he 


was going back downstairs 


ing on the 
I'd had to stop 
said, “Glad to have you,” 
told us he 
ind work two more rounds. He said it 
offhand, just like that. All the time, in 
the back of my mind, I had an idea 
the name McCabe was familiar 

My eye was attracted to the door 
A girl was standing in the other 
just bevond the door. A slender 
girl; a rather. I couldn't tell 
old she might be. She 
level way 
what he had to 
He said, “See 
through the 
with him. I 


way 
room 
woman 
how Was look 
ing at me in a calm 

McCabe finished 
sav and started to leave 
went 


you again,” and 


doorway The girl went 
heard them going downstairs 

There we were, the old couple and 
myself, and the place was quiet except 
for the sleet on the Not a 
word out of either of them. The farmer 
lit another lamp. Then he “TH 
take if you're 

I picked up my valise and followed 
him. We were climbing the stairs when 
I remembered who Kid McCabe was 
Kid McCabe was a great cham 


window. 


said 


you up, now ready.” 


I said 
pion 

It seemed to me the old man was 
afraid. He answered in a whisper; one 
of those loud whispers: “Did you know 
he was here? Is that why you came?” 

I told him I'd not even known the 
man was alive. That was true, though 
I knew by that time where I'd 
the name. Once in a while some sports 
mentions him among the fa- 
mous ones of twenty years ago. A 
courageous fighter; a slugger who'd 
take three blows to get in one. The end 


seen 


writer 


had been sudden for McCabe. I tried a 
question. 

“Wasn't he hurt badly in his last 
fight?” 

The old boy opened up, then. I 
think he’d been wanting to talk all 
along. He told me about the fight. 
How McCabe had hit the back of his 
head on the floor of the ring the last 
time he went down. In the eighteenth 
round. He’d seen the fight. 

He rambled on, and it came out that 
McCabe had used this farm as a train- 
ing camp in the old days. All the time, 
while he was talking, I was remem- 
bering more I'd read about McCabe 
And about the girl. He’d had a girl 
friend. She’d been at the ringside and 
seen him go down; seen him carried 
off 

McCabe was unconscious a_ long 
time after the fight; so long they were 
scared he’d never come around. The 
old man said, “Some folks might say 
he never did.” 

“You mean he’s - 

‘No. Not like that.” I thought his 
voice was going to crack. “He just 
doesn't remember. It did something to 
his mind.” 

He said, “McCabe remembers every 
thing up to three days before the fight 
That's all. That’s all he knows. Always 
three more days. He keeps on training 

goes right on 

There it was. Can you imagine? Can 
you picture this McCabe? Training 
every dav of his life for a fight, he’d 
lost twenty vears ago. Working faith 
fully. Driving himself. Going around 
in a groove. Always three more days 

The old man was saying, “You'll be 
won't you? We're scared folk’l] 


punch drunk?” 


ireful 
sav something.” 

I told him I He said 
‘Good night,” and mumbled something 

Breakfast was in the kitchen, just 
the farmer and his wife and myself 
There was no sign of the fighter. It 
was still dark, but the snow had 
stopped and the air was clear. I started 
out to the barn to get my car. 

There was a light in the barn, and 
when I got the doors open I saw him 
standing there in sweater and cap. I 
said, “Morning, McCabe.” and he 
opened the car door for me and said 
‘You'll be there to the fight?” 

I said I wouldn’t miss it and told him 
he seemed to be in great shape. He 
looked pleased; gave me a grin. He 
turned and motioned, and suddenly she 
was standing beside him, the woman 
I'd seen the night before. 

The fighter said, “I want you to 
meet my girl.” She simply nodded. Then 
she spoke and I thought she was 
speaking more to McCabe than to me. 

“We're going to get married,” she 
“After the fight.” 


understood. 


said 








Portrait 


of a Poacher 


By George Byram 


He knew the wardens were out to get him... 
But as we rode and fished and hunted together, 
| wondered if he knew | was a warden’s deputy 


| DON’T particularly care about arriving anywhere,” he 
said, “but I surely do like to travel. I guess that’s why 
I like horses. When you're riding a hard-running horse you 
seem to be going much faster than when you're riding in a 
car. Really, the only thing that approaches it is flying low 
in a very fast plane, and that is no match, truly; there is not 
the intimacy between you and your machine. There is not 
the awareness of coordination, the appreciation of effort.” 
He lay on top of his sleeping bag, propped on one elbow, 
gazing meditatively into the fire. It was the first time he had 
“talked at any length in the week we had been together. He 
was dressed in a fine plaid shirt and jeans and high-heeled 
boots. His hat was off and his short brown hair lay snugly 
to his head like the pelt of an animal. There was a half-inch 
beard covering his face and, in the firelight, one was aware 
only of his cheekbones, his eyes, and his forehead. He did 
not look wild at all, but neither did he look as civilized as 
his better-than-average English sounded—especially in that 
setting. 

We were in the Antelope Hills of the Sweetwater country 

of Wyoming. It is a vast, rolling country spotted with old 
gold diggings and littered with rotting timbers from flumes 
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Occasionally 


remains of 


and mine buildings one 


finds arrowheads and the 
incient firearms, or stumbles on crude 
breastworks and the bones of men who 
fought and died there many years ago 


full of histor 
Now it was night and we lay beside 


It is a country 


and watched the darkness sof 
tening with the We could 
clink of hobble chains on the 
horses nearby, and, farther out, cov 


onally loosed 


vhich went into a how] and broke and 


our fire 
nising moon 
hear the 
wecas their vamme 
quavered so that one could not tell how 
heard The re wa i cool 
ze, really cool, that 
penetrating odor of Sage The dav hac 


he en h it 


Hany one 
carried the 


ind tomorrow would be hot 
ind this night with its cold and the fire 
vith its warmth were pertect. Our bel 
es were full of antelope that he ad 
met him. We 
human 


ontentment that 


were lS 


inimal can be 


tt before I 
mtent as the 
1 
verhaps it was nade 
him voluble 
bag ind 
| 
I 


sleeping 
so that I could fee 

on mv face. He looked 
and seemed to study me tor 
Then, shifting completely 


subject of horses, he 


rot into nu 

on my § de 

fire's warmth 

it me 

time 

wav from the 

iid, “We're out of meat. We'll get an 
ntelope in the morning.’ 

It’s too risky,” I said drowsily 


evel know W“ 


You 
OS a Game w irden any 
nore 

I do,” he 

| was thinking ot iving tomor 

I said 

“That wouldn't make 
I'd kill one as soon as you left. 

Haven't had any trouble 

th the game wardens?” I asked 

Oh, ves,” he ind he chuckled 
He looked into the fire 


any diffe rence 
vou vel 


said 
ind it was easy 
to see he was remembe ing something 


quite fynny. I studied him intent] 
vondering about him 

He was, I would guess, thirty years 
feet tall l 


and wean 
a hundred and. sixty 
. 


id. He was six 


veighing perhaps 
He was very strong and quick when 
trength and qui kness were necessary; 


therwise he moved leisurely 


before as I 
fished down the Sweetwater. I 
deputy warden and I had been brought 
nto the country by jeep to find him 
I carried my grub and blankets on my 
back. I intended to fish and look over 
the country and whenever I found him 
ind found sufficient evidence I would 
hike out to wherever there was a phone 
and have someone come and get me 


| HAD met him a week 


Was a 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
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It had impressed him that I was in 
this country alone and on foot. He had 
seen me from a high point and had 
scouted, looking for my camp. When 
he found it and found no horse or car 
was aroused. Instead of 
avoiding me, as one might have ex 
pected him to do, he had ridden down 
to the river where I was fishing 

When | 
Was on i rseback behind 
my left on the bank. I was startled be 
cause I had not heard his horse’s hoofs 
over the roar ot the But his 
quick, Hashing smile put me at ease. At 


his curiosity 


him |} 


me and to 


became aware of ie 


stream. 


a rider for one 


summering 
instantly I 


first I thought he was 
of the outfits that 
cattle in that country, but 
knew better. Cowhands don’t ride stal- 
He was riding a magnificent one 

This horse was a purebred Arabian 
One could tell by head. its 
gathered stance, its small size and svn 


' 
much-horseness of i 


were 


lions 


its classic 


metry, and the t 
ilert compact bod 
j idmired 


He seemec pleased that I 


} mutual 
lessened a little as we talked horse talk 
\fter a while he told me of 
where the fishing was much better t 
here, and then, with an abrupt 
he turned his horse and rode 


iis horse, and our suspicion 

i place 
han 
it was 
good-by 
up the river bank and away over a rise 
I followed his instructions and walked 
upstream to the place he had described 
The fishing was good indeed and in an 
} than I coul 


iour s time. I ¢ vught more 


eat 


S: DDENLY., eight horses appeared 


a rise and came galloping down 
toward the river. He ap- 
peared behind them, cantering on that 
Arab. I 


down mv 


over 
the grade 


came out of the 
tackle. He 
} 


mares with 


whip of in 
stream and put 


} } 


bunched the horses (four 


foals) in a small meadow beside the 


, 
river by riding around them, swift 


at first, in 
slowly. in 


large circles. then more 


, 
circles, meanwhile 


tighter 


' ry 
soothing them with his voice. The 


were not really wild; just spooky fron 
having been let run on this big range 
ind not seeing much of men 

He dismounted and dropped the 
reins. He took a rol) of webbing and 
a small sack of oats from behind the 
cantle of the McClellan Army saddle He 
was riding. He put the webbing under 
his shirt and walked toward the mares 
holding the feed in front of him. They 
whinnied eagerly and came nervously 
to meet him, but their three-month-old 
foals skittered around like frightened 
deer. He fed the mares and they lost 
their suspicion when they tasted the 
oats. Soon all of the horses were eating 
from the sack in his hand. With one 
hand, he eased off his belt and eased 


it around the neck of a blaze-faced 


was 
and 


chestnut. She didn’t realize she 
caught till he’d buckled the belt 
had a firm hold on it. 

She reared and backed so quickly 
that the oats flew in a cloud and he 
was lifted clear of the ground. He 
seemed to shift the direction of his 
fall in mid-air so that he came down on 
his feet beside her head, giving her a 
swift, fierce yank that snapped her off 
and tamed her quickly. He 
took the webbing from his shirt and 
it turned out to be a surcingle with a 
pair of stirrups attached, and a hacka- 
more. He fastened the hackamore 
around her head and cinched the sur 
cingle on her. He took his belt from 
around her neck and returned it to his 
waist. He motioned me to approach. 
He seemed to have lost all his suspi 
cion of me. 

“You seemed to like horses,” he said. 
‘I thought you might like a ride.” 

The mares were quarter horses. They 
had the disk jaws and fine muzzles 
nedium muscling 
in the upper forelegs, and the great, 
round. bulging that showed 
breeding. I noticed that all the colts 


Arab 


balance 


heads, tremendous 
quarters 
vere sired by the 


Arab stood to 
mounted, he 


ghted. The 
once 


| WAS deli 

be mounted and, 
was full of eagerness to be off. The 
chestnut mare was restive and did not 
want to be mounted. The stranger took 
hold of the cheekpiece of the hacka 
more and pulled her in to him, put his 
foot in the stirrup, and jumped on to 
her back. She lunged four times, but 
he never let her get her head down 
and I’m sure his thighs didn’t slip a 
quarter of an inch as he gripped her 
She quieted quickly. He asked me to 
bring my started off 


leaving the three mares and their foals 


creel and we 
picking up the scattered oats 

It turned out to be an unforgettable 
ride. He knew the country intimate) 
He knew on which hillsides the wild 
flowers made _ the breathtaking 
splashes of color. We wound through 


sagebrush that was withers-high on the 


most 


horses and came to rain-water pools in 
the rock where sagehens had brought 
their young to water. Once, we tied the 
horses and wiggled on our bellies up to 
a ridge and, looking down a hundred 
yards, watched coyote pups playing at 
the mouth of a burrow. He took me 
to a cave full of natural ice that would 
last all summer, and here we left my 
fish. He showed me tiny streams not 
eighteen inches wide, clear and cold 
and _ swift, in which one could see 
trout that must have weighed four and 
five pounds. 

And all the time we were climbing 
and we never had to backtrack. In a 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


HE FOUR words, “How 


do you do?,” 
allow 


matic 


are the passwords 


into an 
friend 


which you to ente1 


exciting conversation, a new 
ship, and perhaps eventually another 
introduction! The warmth and feel 
with 


is more important than the 


ing which you t these 


repe a 
words 


“form” of the introduction, so don't 


worry too much about forgetting a 
last name or even your own! 
But because 

“know 


hows of the how-do-you-do sit 


anvthing is easier 


} 


when you how,” here are a 


fe Ww 
them put them into 
of 


uation. Learn 


practice and then be pro id how 
we I you lo! 
“rules” for 


intro 


Q. What are the 
’ 


" 
ducing girls and boys to each other? 


A. The first rule of a successful intro- 
m is to perform it as quickly as 
possible! If a stranger 

© group, don't 

the thought, “Well, just what am I sup 


} 


micth 
joins a twosome 


leave him alone with 
posed to be doing until someone knows 
I’m here?” 

Rule Number 2 
woman) by mentioning her name first 
“Shirley, this is Carl 
Central’s grads. Shirley Tapolian is fea- 
ture editor of the Crimson, Carl.” If the 


knew 


is to honor a girl or 


Be isley, one of 


two of them previously nothing 


about each other, they now have a 
starter in getting acquainted the Crim 
son 
Irv not to € 
fiatt 
| 


vur friends by 
nal 


nbarrass 
remarks 
su is \ ly’ is Bulldog 
Yates, so wr “C 
the best-looking boy in the junior class!” 
Also avoid ordering people to “Meet 
Carl” or “Shake hands with the greatest 
tackle,” ete \ 


not she wishes to shake hands with the 


I ) ’ too-pers 


t 


your url's 


girl decides whether or 
who is being introduced to her. It 
hand, the boy 
Bovs, how- 


hoy 
she doesn'® extend her 
xtend his, either 


shake hands 


doesn't 
ever, usually with each 
other 

Rule Number 3 is to pronounce both 
names slowly Otherwise 
Carl might later introduce Shirley as 
‘Miss Napoleon” or Shirley might in 
troduce Carl as “Mr. Beegwax.” 

When you're introduced to someone, 
you sav? Not “Pleased to 
meetcha” or “I'm thrilled, I'm 
Introductions should be acknowledged 
with the simple “How do you do?” or 
“Hello.” When you leave a new acquain 
tance, gay “I'm glad to have met you” 
or “I hope we'll see each other again 


and clearly 


what do 
»” 
sure, 


soon.” Add a smile to that last one and 
it'll probably come true! 


Q. How do you introduce 
a party, particularly if there's a large 


guests at 


f rowd? 


A. Meeting too many people il] 


The 


simplest way to introduce one person fo 


once is contusing—to everyone 
i roomful of people is to get the atten 
tion of the group and then introduce 
“Hi, everybody! Quiet, 
my Beas- 
ley If vou can't get the group's atten 


your guest: 


please! This is cousin, Carl 


tion (it isn’t easy, if the party's a lively 


one), introduce the newcomer the 
Then during the eve- 
ning, see that he meets all the others 

A clever hostess antic ipates this prob 


lem and plans games or mixers which 


will help the guests to remember each 
other’s names. For éxample, 

person enters the room, he is given a 
large autograph card; on the card he is 
to get the signature, address, and favor- 
ite popular song of each person with 
whom he converses. (A small prize may 
be given late in the evening for the 
longest list of autographs. Each takes 
his card home with him.) 

Another mixer is one in which the 
guests are all seated. The leader rises 
and says, “It’s a pleasure to meet you 
all. My name is Dick Stowe. The next 
person stands and says, “How do you 
do, Dick Stowe? My is Arlene 
Stearns.” Each person must mention in 
turn the names of all who have already 


he st or hostess 


name 


introduced themselves 


Q. I met a girl at a party recently 
I liked her a lot and wanted to knou 
her better, but as soon as we were left 
alone I couldn't think of a thing to talk 
to her about. What do girls like to talk 
about anyway? 


A. Girls, like 


themselves! If 


talking 
you ask a girl 
about book 
radio program, sport or hobby, you may 
find the 
from you! 
If vou observe 
friends, or your 
find that women and girls are 
ally more interested in the human rather 


(iy tad 


boys, enjoys 


about 


her favorite movie star, 


conversation running away 


your mother and her 


sister and hers, you'll 


se . 
vener 











Morryien tn Christian Science Monitor 
“| remember you from kindergarten—you 
were always crying for your mother!” 


than the technical angles of any subject 
(Most girls would rather know about 
the background and personality of a 
baseball player than his batting aver- 
Sometimes a statement spoken in 
jest, on your part, can lead to an ani 
discussion. For example, 
“I don't think Jerry Lewis is 
“Mario Lanza may be able 
to sing, but he certainly isn’t good 
looking.” The chances are. you've started 
a lively argument—but keep it friendly 

If you ask her how she spent last 
what does after school, 
what courses she’s taking, or what are 
her plans after graduation, she'll give 
ready Conversation is a 
two-way process, so be sure to answer 
her questions and add comments that 
will encourage her to comment in re 
turn. A conversation that deteriorates 
into a “Yes—No” quiz soon goes stale 

If you don’t get panicky, you can 
enjoy those quiet pauses for what they 
moments when no words are neces- 
Break a silence with a smile and a 
comment on how pleasant the evening 
is and how much you're enjoying the 
music. Never apologize and say that 
you're a dull person because you can't 
think of anything to say. If you show 
that silence doesn’t worry you, it won't. 
In just another moment the train of con 
versation will be back on the track and 
racing along—to the next stop for re 
fueling! 


age!) 
mated vou 
might say 
funny” or 


summer, she 


you answers. 


are 
Sary 


What's on vour mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality prob 
lems? Family problems? If you have 
a question which you would like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 








At the 1950 Rose Bow! classic in Pasadena, Ohio State 


University won over U. of California. In 1949, the 


Buckeves were co-winners with Michigan of the Big Ten 
Conference, and took top Big Ten honors in “44 and °42. 


BREAD at training table helps 
Rose Bowl Champions keep in fighting trim! 





P.S. to Girls: You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any other 


food that give 


much energy. 


. see 
VOD ESE 


SO" Aanivewary, 
ENRICHED BREAD 


ERNEST R. “ERNIE” BIGGS, Athietic Trainer, 
Ohio State University, says: 


“A balanced diet is ef prime importance at the 
training table and no diet is completely balanced 
without enriched bread. Bread, definitely, is the 
staff of life and no athletic training menu is complete 
without it. 

Take the word of top-flight athletic trainers like 
“Ernie” Biggs. They know the value of bread and 
that young people should eat plenty of it. For bread, 
enriched with necessary vitamins and minerals, is 


a spl ndid source of the energy you need to keep 


i ; 
trition vou need to keep growing: 








ed bread pr es more of the 


. x c ee more genero han any other 
1. Her I 
+[oc] 4 [tx] = 








Eat more bread...get more energy 








September Choices—7 Fine Books 
MYSTERIES @ NOVELS e TRUE STORIES @ FILM HITS e DICTIONARY 


“nin TAB Club Weowbena: 


Beginning this fall each member 
books than 
ever before. Seven selections for Sep- 


has a wider choice of 


tember and for every month to come. 

One of the selections is what every 
student needs as the school vear be- 
gins—a good Dictionary 

Is your TAB Club already under 
way? Now is the time. Your teacher 
is likely to welcome a proposal to 
increase the reading of good books 

TAB Club offers a rare bargain— 
for every four books you order from 
fall selections you may choose one 
free book from the January dividend 
list. Since the books cost 25 or 35 
cents each this means you get five 
books for every $1 or a few cents 
more you invest 
TAB’s service, ask 
your teacher to mail us the coupon 


Teacher. We'll send 


If you want 

in her Scholastic 

full details 
And, now, here are seven choice 


books for September 


Pamela b Bell 


National Office 


Check Book Desired 


1. ANNA & THE KING OF SIAM 
Margaret Landon 


True story of what 
happened when 
Margaret Landon 
accepted the job 
of teaching the 67 
children of the 
King of Siam. Also 
his wives. A movie 
and Broadway hit. 


2. HOT ROD 


Henry Gregor 
Felsen 


Thirty minutes to 
Trenton. Forty 
miles away. Bud 
tried 
his 


Cravne, 17, 
to do it in 
souped-up jalopy— 
with three police cars screaming be 
hind Boh Pearson, Ar- 


gentine Kan 


Recommended 


H. S., Kansas City 


3. THE OLD DARK HOUSE 
J. B. Priestley 


Shivers come thick and fast when Mar 
garet Waverton and three others seek 
shelter in an old dark house during a 
storm. Strange things happen 


Write Amount Here 





Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 
of your order. Hand 
in to your TAB Club 
secretary with 
money shown in 
Total Amount. (Do 
NOT mail this cou- 
pon to New York.) the 





ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM (25¢) 
. HOT ROD (25¢) 
OLD DARK HOUSE (25¢) 
. Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL (25¢) 
. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE (35¢) 
. OREGON TRAIL (35¢) 
. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET 
DICTIONARY (35¢) 


Write in here what you wish to buy from 
Fovorites” 


list and the price 


Total Amount 








iE OEE Gab Se Se ee dak teh 6 es tis te en ome kn a a 


4. Hl THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 

Gay Head 
How can you make a success of high 
school? Hi There, High School! offers 


14 pages of concise counsel. Read about 


“musts” in dating, clothes, friends. 


5. SUE BARTON, SENIOR 
Helen Dore Boylston 


Oops! That was 
the head nurse Sue 
Barton 


soapy 


doused 
with water. 
Laughter mixes 
with before 
Sue wins the black 
band on her cap. 
And then — should 


she marry, or continue her career? 


6. OREGON TRAIL 
Francis Parkman 


Epic account of pioneers on the way 
West. Granddaddy of all “westerns.” 
Ride beyond the frontier! 


7. THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


Is spelling your 
problem? Here’s 
the answer. This 
handy dictionary 
contains 25,000 
words. Gives defi- 
nitions and tells 
how to pronounce 
words correctly. 
Includes other use- 
ful information. 


OLD FAVORITES 
These old favorites broaden the 
Pf choice of books you may make in 
"MF any one month. Write number, 
title, and price on the coupon. 


SCARAMOUCHE, Rafael Sabatini 25¢ 
Sword play and romance. 

. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, Capt. Ted W. 
Lawson 25 
First air raid on Japan 

. NIGHT FLIGHT, Antoine de St. Exupery 25¢ 
Pioneering air line across Atlantic 

. MOBY DICK (abridged), Herman Melville 25¢ 
Classic of men in wooden ships. 

. SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES 35¢ 
The Tempest, Twelfth Night As You Like It, 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 


tears 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for the Govern- 
ment’s dispersal program and an “A” 
if it is an argument against the pro- 
gram. Each counts 4. Total 32. 


_l. The movement of industry will 
hurt older manufacturing areas. 
_2. Basic industries can find dis- 
persed sites around existing in- 
dustrial centers. 
Industry can get along in small 
communities as well as large 
communities, 
It is simpler to control a popu- 
lation of 50,000 than one of 
5,000,000. 
Loss of industrial expansion in a 
loss of tax 


community means 
revenues. 

Two plants 20 miles apart will 
use more power than the same 
plants next door to each other. 
The program become a 
new “pork barrel.” 
The expense of an 
tack by the enemy will be in- 


may 
atomic at- 


creased. 


My score ea 


ll. READING A GRAPH 


Open your magazines to the graph 
on page 19. On the line to the left of 
the following statements, 
“T” if it is true, and “F” if it 
and “NS” if there is not suffi- 
graph on 


Each 


each of 
place a 
is false, 
cient information in the 


' 


} 
which to base a conclusion 


counts 2. Total 20 


1. The period covered in the graph 
is from 1940 to 1952. 
Gross national expenditures are 
the sum of defense and non-de- 
fense expenditures 
The estimated gross national ex- 
1952 will be 
greater than 300 billion dollars. 
The major reason for the mount- 
ing cost of defense is the lack 


penditures ir 


of adequate price controls. 
Non-defense expenditures were 
greater in 1943 than in 1950. 
1949 
billion 


Detense expenditures in 
were a little over 200 
dollars. 

Defense expenditures in 1944 
were greater than in any other 


year covered by the graph. 


_8. Defense expenditures declined 
rapidly in the period 1946-50 
because of our policy of de- 
mobilization at the end of World 
War II. 

9. Non - detense 
1950 
dollars. 

10. Gross 
have 
the end 
1945. 


expenditures in 
2 billion 


were about 275 
national expenditures 
declined steadily since 


of World War II in 


My score 


Hl. IRAN 


On the line to the lett of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


__a. Iran was formerly known as 
1. Mesopotamia 3. Persia 
2. Babylonia 4. the Euphrates 
b. Most Iranians are dependent for 
a living on 
l. farming 
2. mining 
3. rubber plantations 
4. trade 
The population of present-day 
Iran is about 
l 3million 3 
2. 17 million 4. 
In area, Iran is about 
1. the size of Europe 
2. one-fifth the 
United States 
the size of the United States 
the size of New Jersey 


3 
4 
The present 
J 
3. 


150 million 
350 million 


area of the 


ruler of Iran is 
Mossade gh 

Ali Khan 

3. Mohammed Riza Pahlevi 


4. Nasrollah Entezam 


33 


_f. The term which best describes 
the Iranian plan for the oil fields 
of the country is 
1. imperialism 
2. jingoism 
3. confiscation 
4. nationalization 

. The man sent by President Tru 
man to mediate the differences 
between Lran and Britain is 
1. John Foster Dulles 
2. Thomas Dewey 
3. Philip Jessup 
4. Averell Harriman 
All of the following correctly 
describe economic and_ social 

conditions in lran, except 

1. poverty of the people 

2. illiteracy of the people 

3. most farmers own their land 

4. lack of medical care 

The world’s largest oil refinery 

is located at 

1. Abadan 

2. Dallas 


3. Teheran 
4. Oil City 


j. A country which occupied north- 
ern lran at the end of World 
Wats 
1. Russia 3. 

S. the U. 5. 


Il was 
India 


4. Great Britain 


My score___ 


IV. READING A MAP 

On the line to the left*of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. You may use the map in 
Senior Scholustic, on page 11. Each 
counts 2. Total 8. 


. 1. What body of water 
bounds Iran on the south? 

2. In which direction 
would you proceed if you traveled 
from Teheran to Abadan? 


3. In what part of Iran is 
2 


directly 


the heaviest concentration of oil fields 
4. What 


Iran on the west? 


country bounds 


My score My total score__ 


My Name 


Quiz for issue of Sept 


26, 1951 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

‘pork barrel”—A noun. Federal funds 
appropriated by Congress for improve- 
ments in a Congressman’s district—such 
as rivers or harbors—that are used more 
for local political patronage. The term has 


its origin in the custom of keeping an 


open barrel of salt pork in the old-time 


country store. Idlers hanging around the 
storé occasionally would dip into the pork 
barrel and he lp themselves 

bankrupt—A noun. A person unable to 
pay his debts and protect his creditors 
iistered by law 
The Italian words 
banca rotta, which mean “broken bank.” 
In medieval Italy changers deal 
ing in foreign currency 
the market place with their stocks of for- 
If a 
money changer lost his capital and was 
his bench 


whose property 1s admi 


word comes from the 


money 
used to trade in 
them 


eign monies on a bench betore 


unable to continue in business 
was broken 








EVERY GIRL have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any 
improving your health and appearance. 
Ann White, “How’s Your 
Scholastic Magazines, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


interest will be 


wants to 


questions about 


send them to: 
Health?” Editor, 
351 Fourth Ave.. 
Problems of greatest 


ussed in this column. 


The Qucshin Boy 


QO. I don't like milk 


od ter me Ts there 


dis 


but I know it is 
any substitute 
for it 

i milk sub 


the milk 


soups 


4. Instead of looking tor 


stitute, why 


lt in different 


not try getting 


itse forms’? Cream 


puddings ind frozen dessert 


milk in their preparation, but 


nanny 
nixes us 
finished dish 


taste it in the 


int 


All kinds of flay nts can be 


you 


vith mi"! I i ripe banana 


sed 
nashed to creamy smoothness ind 
1 ! ai 
TLASS 7 very ( iC MIA 


lrink 


vhipped into a 
1 1 
naKkes i delicious 
many 


QV. How 


t 
i teen-ager 


eatin be 


like to Knou 


it of 


wuld 


meces 

on 

growing 

i great deal 
nay need 


ks. Be 


} 
ylete 


sure 
ones 
food 
ieese. Then 
f you get hungry meals, fruit, 
( okies ind m T ri V¢ hurt 
A light sandwich or owl of dry 


and milk t *T ’ ” } 


your regula wei om} 
with a some protein 


such as meat, } 


mt 
you 


cereal vetore 


bedtime, is nourishing and satisfying 


The only time between-meal nibbling 


becomes a bad habit is when you fill up 
sodas and other sweets 


m too many 


so that your appetite for meals is 


spoiled 


skin to 
yuice to 


Q. Is it unhealthy for” the 
ipply freckle cr wv lemon 


remove freckles? What is a good way 
to remove freckles? 

A T here 18 no 
freckles, so don’t waste your money on 
freckle Freckles fade during 


the winter, and as vou grow older they 


way of removing 


creams 


become less and less noticeable ny 
don't be concerned about freckles 


attrac 


how 
They give 
outdoor look 


you an tive healthy 


° ¢ ° 


Oh, How You'll Like to Get Up in 
the Morning if you stretch before 
vou get out of bed! Yes, that’s what a 
doctor who has made scientific studies 
on sleep Don't out of 


after you've turned off the alarm 


bed 
Take 


VE! 


Savs rush 
a minute to yawn and stretch all 
Then sit up, yawn and stretch again 
The next step is to swing your legs out 
of bed and stand up. Once you're ou 
of bed, the temptation to take 
forty winks is 90 per cent licked. Of 

| +} 


course re 


inother 


sure to get ose Mune hours 
' 
slee p you need 


° ° 


Tip on Teeth. A glass of watei 
be one way to save 
A simp! 


number of « 


may you extra trips 


to the dentist precaution 
; 


lessen the ivities in tl 


teeth is 
eating 
t foods 


t the mouth thoroughly 


] 
particularly after 
washes 


» TINsSe 


The water 
f danger zones 


them 


out 
dilutes 


won 


haming Table Gs 


Lou Little, 


lumbia 


Savs: 


There's no 


question about the 


good nutrition 
plays in keeping 
athletes in the best 
of physical condi 


Football re 


1] 
il 


tion 
quires great physic al stamina as we is 
skill. Our training table suggestions in 


clude milk, 


foods, vegetables and fruits 


meat and other protein 
both raw 
and but 
Things we 


foods 


prior to afternoon 


and f ooked ) cereals bread 
ter, and simple desserts 
prefer to skip are fried heavy 
practice 


course 


meals 
sessions 
smoking while in training.’ 


just 


and games ind rf 


Experimental launching of the plastic 
balloons which carried messages of 
hope from the free world to the peo- 
ple of Communist-led Czechoslovakia 


MESSAGE OF FREEDOM 


“There is no dungeon deep enoug)i 
to hide the truth, no wall high enoug] 
to keep out the message of freedom.” 
[his statement was part of a message 
sent via balloons from Germany to 
Czechoslovakia 
periment in piercing the Iron Curtain 
was the American Free 
i national organization headed by 
which is attempting 


a true picture of our 


The sponsor of this ex 


Crusade for 
dom 
Gen 
to « 
nation to the enslaved peoples of the 
world. The balloons are 
id used by the 
gram to 
inism with democratic princi 
ples and aims. The organization 
sponsors Radio Free Europe, which 
broadcasts to Communist - controlled 


Lucius Clay 


mmunicate 


only one meth 


Crusade for Freedom in 


its pre icquaint the victims ol 
totalitari 


also 


countries 
The 

formed 

Crusade for Freedon 


‘ 


Crusace or Freedom has 
1 special chapter—The Youth 
which is now ap 
pealing to the students of American 
schools for support in its work Students 
Youth Scroll 
mav be obtained from local 
Crusade for Freedom headquarters). 
Schools in which 90 per cent of the 
will be presented with an 


Honor General 


ire urged to sign the 


whic h 


students sigt 
Award of 
Clay 

Upon signing the you 
asked to make a small contribution—it 
be as little as one cent. Even more 
than actual contribu 
however, is willingness to 
the this 
campaign to promote 


signed by 


scroll, are 


ma\ 
important your 
tion your 
nation 


freedom. 


support activities of 


wide 





) QUESTION: What was man’s first sweet? 
ANSWER: Honey, which was known and eaten 
centuries before man learned to grind wheat into 
flour. People at that time ate honey simply be- 

e cause they enjoyed its delightful taste. Today, 


we know it is also one of the best energy foods, 
and very easy to digest. 











QUESTION: What kind of breakfast will build 
up your “bounce”? 


wi /% _7 ANSWER: Breakfast of bread and butter (or 
QUESTION: What square dance step are these fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or 
fruit juice. It will put “bounce” into your school- 
work, athletics, and social activities. Don’t slow 
ANSWER: It’s the Grand Chain. The “gents” down by neglecting this necessary meal. Eat a 
move in one direction, and the “ladies” move in good breakfast—and “bounce” through the day. 
the opposite direction, alternating right and left 
hands with each dancer they meet. It’s gay and 
lively—and takes plenty of “bounce” (or energy). 
A smart person knows that his “bounce” depends 
greatly upon the foods he eats. 


couples doing? 





* ... for instance, 
Post’s new Sugar Crisp 
.+. coated with sugar 


Les iN \ N j Adil 2 and honey. 


ps 4. ahmiude . ee . ws 
Post TENS - . . “As a cereal it’s dandy, 
G gé i bia (ah he WO For snacks it’s so handy, 


Products of General Foods Or eat it like candy!” 


Ary A\l The Famous POST ¢ erea\® 


Post Toosties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flokes Post-Tens Grope-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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A Feller on the Phone 


By Herman L. Masin and Jean F. Merrill 


S we write this, we haven't the 

faintest idea who'll cop the Amer- 
ican League pennant. The Indians and 
neck and neck, with 


ipping at their spikes 


the Yankees are 
the Red Sox st 
But one tl 
wins the pe 
named B rb ‘ i] be 


His com is the 


ing is certain: If 
land I unant, a “Fe 
espons ble to 
baseball story 
the year 

Back in April, everybody figured that 
Bob was through. He was 32 vears old 
he hadn't 20 1947 


" : 
fast ball no longer 


won games since 
ind his once m ghty 
Too bad,” the experts clucked 
had it 
dumb cluck 
Feller was 
His record 
2 de 


’ 


sizzled 
‘he sure was great when he 
Al] this | 
ing, indeed. By mid-season 
talk of the dugouts 
showed 12 victories against onl) 
feats. The die-h 
“Wait,” thes 


ight now 


ined out to be 
the 


t believe 


“Truth is, I'm surprised myself. At 
the start of the season, I told reporters 
I'd be satisfied to win 16 games again 
Guess lucky. Until re 
cently, though, control had always been 

really concentrated 


I've pust heer 


ntrol 


is now 
' d ? t hette 

Have you hange 
style in any way 
No, my different. I 


know I can't throw as fast as | used to, 


I] break off 


delivery s no 


but [ can sti a good curve 
And there 


ball hitters 


whe e 


irent too many good curve 
If vou can put that curve 
n J , 


just t vou'll do all 


right 


“Incidentally t been I 


ts believe. My 


as much as \ 


, 
earned-run nave 


+} 


been run 
e past several 


rs Upor he the record 
k. we discovered that Bob was 1 


ming bout 
i king 


ho 


After three ordinary seasons, Bob Feller, of the Cleveland Indians, became 
@ 20-game winner in 1951 for the sixth time in his pitching career. Only 


five other pitchers 


While th Waite Bob kept p 
p the victories. VV he reachec 
l betore any ot 


) 
at 
iS), 


Feller was 


mi aS Many as every 


again 


new 


yatters? Every 
| differ 


siste had 


lecided to find 
We picked ul ph > 1 called 

| we had 

He was au ace 

“Sure,” 

Ask all the ques 

Just fire away.” Si 


he said, 


we 


your great 


u do yvt 


rd this year? 


in American League history 


could make that claim 


the 


past 
f 


lurmmbe or 


His 

three Vvealrs 

earned runs he game—have 

been 3.5 
Wiha 

trouble 
The Sox dt nkees 


give you the most 
the 
Re SOA 0 \ drop} ed 
three } vear.” 
Vhich hitters : you the most 
trouble 
In the 
and Joe DiMaggi 
while in recent vears Bobby Doerr, of 
the Red Sox, has practically owned me 
Lately, however, Ted Williams has be- 
come my chief trouble 
Do you think that the 1951 Indian 
1948 pennant 


old days, Tommy Henrich 
were always tough, 


maker.” 


J J 
team its greater than the 


tuinner> 


“Except for the pitching, the 1951 
club isn’t as strong all the way around 
as the "48 team. We aren't as experi 
‘re weak in a number of 

evervbody was hit 
were functioning 


enced and we're 
positions. In 1945 
ting the ball | 
smoothly in ever 
How do like 


nett 


ind Wwe 
department.” 


you pitching for your 
manager? 
“Al Lopez pretty much lets you take 


care of vonrself; figure out own 


figures 
} 


vour 
issigninents He 
round i while ane 
f the teams and the mer 
that vou know 
in condition 


ll his dealings with the 


routine and 


vou've been quite 
know 
vou plav a 
nigh to 
He's 
team.” 
What advice would you give to 
schoolboy pitchers with big-league am 


most 


gainst, and 
keep vourself 


fair i 


hitions? 


“Just don't jump inte professional! 
sports before finishing high school—and 
college, if vou have the opportunity 
Eat right. get a lot of sleep, and think 
hard about the sport you're interested 


n. It takes more t 


an outstanding athlete 


I 


in muscle to become 


What do you intend doing after your 

carecr ts ovrer- 
“Haven't worried too much about that 
believe I have ‘three o1 
more good vears left. That is, if 
of myself and am lucky. I 
alwavs be connected with 


I honestly 


vet 


> wav or another.” 


Have any particular goal right 


now> 


you 


Well, at the start of the season | 
did have three goals—to pitch my third 
no-hitter, to win 20 games again, and 
in the World Series. I've accom 
now if the Indian 


pennant I'd get a 


to win 

plished the first two 

would just win the 
crack at the third 

When Feller s career is over, he'll be 

a cinch for the Hall of Fame. He al 

1 record fo 


ready ill-time 
and he's 


holds the 


strikeouts and no-hit 
one of the six pitchers in Americat 


man\ 


games 


to have had as 
winning seasons 


Le vue hist ry 


20 game 


as SIX 
e e e 


TEEN AGE CHAMPS: For the first 
time in more than 20 years a teen-age 
won the “Grand National” trapshooting 
hampionship annually at Van 
Ohio, near Dayton. Mike Way 
18-year-old gradvate of Washing 
High School, broke 99 


wi 


held 
dalia, 
la ! | 
ton (Kansas) 
out of 100 flying clay pigeons, to 
over a field of 1800 of the nation’s best 
shot-gun marksmen Seventeen-yea 
old Leonard Pietras, recent graduate 
Toledo (Ohio) Macomber High Schoo! 
won the 1951 National Caddie Cham 
in Columbus, O 


Di hin held 
pionshiy 11a 
For report on leen-age tennis ch imp 


Maureen Connolly, see page 16 





JOIN THE CROWD! ...GET 


“ ‘ i -_ 
| TELLS ALL, SHOWS ALL 
| ABOUT YOUR CLASS— 
MATES. TEACHERS 
TEAMS. CLUBS, DATES, 
PARTIES! 





KEEPS A LAUGH- 
FILLED RECORD OF 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


> 


DAYS! 


26 PAGES TO BE 
FILLED WITH 
CHUCKLES AND 
MEMORIES! 


Your own personal high school year book 


Record big moments at school in “SCHOOL DAZE.” 
One copy catalogs full year, plus vacation. There are 
places to paste in photos—120 of them—of friends, 
teachers, teams... pages to chalk up scores, marks. 
There's a diary of your dates, parties, pets and peeves 
...fo0om to attach all sorts of souvenirs. Send for 
“SCHOOL DAZE” today. Get coupon at your Super- 
flash dealer’s or clip one on this page. Mail to Syl- 
vania with 25¢ and outer wrapper from Sylvania 
Superflash Bulb Sleeve. You'll get your scrapbook — 
but quick! 4 siicd ctor aveccghane 
iC from Sylyania 
See “School Daze” at your favorite Camera, Drug or Department Store ~ re SUPERPLASH 
SUPERFLASH is the flashbulb to 
use when taking pictures for your 
“School Daze” Scrapbook. Super- 
flash gives better light for better 
snaps, indoors and out. The identi- 
fying Blue Dot on each bulb pro- 
tects you against duds—saves good 
shots, film. l 2 "Sop, 
| €re’s my 2 rgd Daz 
PN Py to edges Bulb Steet! 
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JUNior high - ish Schoo} — 
PHOTOLAMPS; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC tt ee en 


TEST EQUIPMENT; FLUORESCENT TUBES; FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; TELEVISION SETS ee 








kat QUAMER OATSF 21:2: 05 »Poache 
for knergy 


You get more energy from oatmeal 





than from any other whole-grain cereal! 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
IS QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT in Nutrition! 

Be one of the attractive, popular fellas or gals 
with lots of energy! Eat energy-giving 
Quaker Oats at least 3 to 4 mornings a week! 
You get more energy from oatmeal than 

from any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 

You'll smack your lips as you taste the creamy- 
delicious goodness in every spoonful of Quaker 
Oats. It's the most popular cereal in the world! 


A GIANT in Value! 
Less than 1t¢ a serving for the bounteous benefits 


of Quaker Oats! 





OATMEAL 
TOPS 'EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in Food-Energy, 
Protein, Vitamin B), 
and Food-iron, 





Quaker and Mother's Oats 
ore the same 


ountry cut to bits by deep draws and 


full of 


fu dead-end ledges, this never 


MssInNG the trail was remarkable 
Finally, we arrived at the peak of the 
nall mountain we vere climbing 
Spread out below us, in folds and rolls 
vl Hats and streams and timber, were 
thousand square miles of wilder 
There were innumerable black 
of mine-shaft openings s¢ ittered 
skelter over the terrain. And a 
winding scar that left the river 
ind came tor miles across country and 
disappeared into a range of hills to 
yu righ 
flume. One was acutely aware of the 
VIOUS effort that had once been 
ided here. And. surrounded by 
vastness and beauty of that country, 
wondered at the incredible energy 
of man, and wondered too at his mo- 
tives. That night—the night of the dav 
I met him—he invited me to make my 
camp with him. I wondered at his in- 
terest in me, but I agreed. Since then 
we had fished and ridden and loafed 
with great enjovment. I found myself 
growing to like him very much. I had 
not yet learned why a man, young and 
handsome and obviously educated, 
should be living alone like a nomad 
with a small band of horses. But I had 
learned some things and I was begin 


t was the rotting remains of a 


r to guess 


_— was the night when we were 
talking about his horses, and the sub- 
ject of their value came up. It was his 
ontention that one could not put dol- 

ind-cents value on a living crea- 


ture. Then too, he would not sell his 


} 


horses, because he had a definite breed- 


g program planned for them 
I was sure he had paid a good deal 


iis horses, but it came out that he 


{ ) 
had once given one of them to a polo 
, 

plavel simp! because he liked the way 
the polo plaver rode and because the 


yaver had shown great admira- 


’ 
r the horse. A few weeks later he 
received a check for five thousand 
lollars. That accounted for his not hav 
ing to work. A man could live as he 
lived for the remainder of his life on 
five thousand dollars. He said some 
thing to me while we were discussing 
raising polo ponies that I thought about 
1 great deal later on. He was consid 
ering going into the business. The 
breaking and training of horses was 
work he liked to do, he said, and he 
could be among people and yet be in 

| dependent of them 
Now, tonight, he had been talking 


and now he suddenly to#k up where 


lomorrpy morning, eat good hot Quaker Oats! He had touched on almost anything 





he had left off, speaking about his ex- 
periences with the game wardens as if 
there had been no interval of silence. 

“It’s difficult to catch a man on a 
horse.” he said. “They tned it with 
their pickup trucks, but I would swim 
my horse across the river, or cross a 
draw thev couldn’t cross. Later they 
came in on horseback. But their horses 
were nags. I’d run away from them and 
hide whatever meat I might be carry 
ing, then ride back and let them catch 
me. No meat, no evidence: and they 
finally got so mad they ca ick with 
horses and dogs.” He stopped and 
laughed again 

“What did vou do then?” I asked. 

“I got away from them and then rode 
to six mine shafts, one after another. 
At each one, I'd dismount and climb 
down a few feet, then climb out and 
move on to another. Then I rode to 
that cave where we left vour fish. I 
cached the meat there and climbed to 
where I could watch them. Their dogs 
trailed me to the first shaft. The men 
stopped and climbed down into it. It 
was about a hundred feet deep ind it 
took them almost an hour to search it. 
Their dogs could tell them where | had 
been, but they couldn’t tell them how 
far down I had climbed, or whether 
not I had left the meat. Of course 
dogs could follow my trail from one 
shaft to the next, but the men had to 
stop and search each one, and after 
climbing in and out of three mine shafts 
they were beginning to drag. The 
fourth one broke their hearts. I knew 
there were rattlesnakes in it. There’s 
nothing that will cool a man off quicker 
than to be ma hole and have a few ot 
those babies sound off. They popped 
out of that one in about thirty seconds. 
They must have gotten discouraged 


then because they gave up after that.” 


} 1): turned his eyes on me quizzically. 


“They haven't bothered me since.” 

I made no comment, and he added, 
“I felt bad about it in a wav. Thev 
were trying to do their job. On the 
other hand, I have no respect for men 
who carry out other men’s orders.” 

I thought about this last for some 
time, but still I made no comment. He 
seemed to expect an answer! After a 
while he said, “Shall we start early and 
get the meat put awa¥ before the sun 
gets hot?” 

“Isn't it rather risky for vou to kil! 
game out of season with me to witness 
it?” I asked. 

“It could be,” he said, “but I don’t 
believe it is.” 

Abruptly, that was the end of ow 
conversation that night. I remember 
him crawling into his sleeping bag. I 
remember turning on my back and feel 
ing the delicious cold on my face and 
seeing a sky so clear and soft with 
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WHAT A DAY, BILL. YOURE *+—~| NICE SHOOTING, BoB! 
RUNNING FOR CLASS PRESIDENT] | YOUVE PUT US EVEN 
IN TODAYS ELECTIONS AND A WITH OAKVILLE ! 
SHOOTING AGAINST 
OAKVILLE HIGH! é 

















f IM NERVOUS , 


ALREADY. THEVLL 

BE COUNTING 513 T AND REMINGTON AMMO 

BALLOTS WHILE THE REALLY CAME THROUGH. NOW ILL 
RIFLE MATCH ISON! AMA GO CHECK ON ELECTIONS 








i! iF BILL MAKES YOU WON, BILL! ~I MEAN 
JUST ONE MORE 10 COME ON, « MR. PRESIDENT! t 
WELL WIN! REMINGTON 


Y MATCHMASTER” 
MAKE THIS ONE A 
BULLSEYE 














AND YOUR 
LAST “IO” WON 





; —— IF YOURE AS 
BET HES NERVOUS ¥ 1 bh 1) STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


ABOUT THE A PRESIDENT AS YOU 
ELECTIONS : \ | ARE A RIFLEMAN, 





YOULL DO O.K. 

















FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 








“If It’s Remington—It'e Right!” 


with heavy 


barrel, target stock, Qa 
sting strep, peep “ 
sights and 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








ARROW GABANARO’'s worth 
in America, it’s 


st I 


Wh 


> 


in 


flaps 
(aadanaro 
formed by a permanent fold line 


smartness “ 


wns ran 


showing much 
parents 
fast 
halt 


maten 


were running incredibly 
two and a 

months old it vy couldn’ 
parents spee ll four of them 
ind 


re 
. t 
rich crear tar ( reminded 


} » 
their white ind rears 


h skimming 

lippe i billowing gree! 
4 ; , 

were sea. A quarter of a mile away the buck 
slowed and _ the with 
they stopped 
fawns 


es and doe caught up 


and ] I ew vards 


thar and waited nervy 


heavie! 
taller 


iutiful set of 


muslv for the 


, 
ur disappeared at a leisurely 


horns 

reached his maximum 
fifty feet. The doe trailed 
could not 
frantically, 


had to lepe nd on them for 
mv friend, “I used to hunt 
ouldn’t do that again 


catch said 


nec k 


, 
but she 


them for sport. I 


“Hey fellers / 
Here's that 


Gabanaro 
Sports shirt 
you heard 


hollerin’ abc looking sports 


tailored of rich, rugged, rayon gabardine 


it's more, exact collar size and sleeve length, 


Saddle-stitched collar 


it comes in your 
Washable 


it for fast action and solid comfort 


and pocket 


ve-popping colors 
Gabanaro’s ¢ 


features the ARAFOLD collar, with a built-in tie space 


This means greater comfort new 


th a tie or without! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc 


ARROW 
GABANARO E22 Swers 





That's one 


this life 


eason I’m glad to be quit- 

Killing things no longer 
nterests me.” 

‘Oh, are you le I asked, and 
perhaps there was relief in my voice 

‘I told said gently, “I'm 
going to raise polo ponies - 

thirty 


-aving?’ 
vou,” he 


We rode for then 
tethered the horses to sagebrush at the 
draw. He took his thirty 
the scabbard and 
foot. We 
had seen fourteen head of antelope in 
a swale at the mouth of the draw. He 
was sure that there would be some 
yearling bucks in the bunch, The wind 
was from and the draw 
provided ample cover. It was a perfect 
setup for a stalk 

We really didn't stalk at all. We just 
walked quietly until the draw began 
to get shallow; then we went a short 
stooping over until we could 
stop behind tall enough to 
conceal us. The antelope were between 
a hundred and eighty and two hundred 
and there turned ouf to 
buck in the bunch 
There was plenty of cover so that we 
have stalked them now and got 
five but my 


rose a shot in 


minutes, 


bottom of a 
trom 
we went up to the draw on 


thirty saddle 


them to us 


distance 


sagebrush 


yards from us 
be one vearling 
could 


within seventy vards 


friend calmh 


ind fired 
the air 

The bunch broke instantly and quar 
tered from us, running hard 
rossing from our left to our right. The 
earling was more or less in the center 
f the but there 
position as 


away 


was a 
first 
then another hastened his pace. By 
the time mv friend shot to kill, the bul 
let had to travel approximately two 
hundred yards. During the fraction of a 
second it took the bullet to cover the two 
hundred vards, the antelope had, 3 later 
figured about fifteen feet. Hit 
ting him, as he moved in and out among 
his fellows l 


bunch con 


stant shifting of one 


moved 


put one in a class with bovs 
who toss marbles in the air and break 


a rifle 


M, friend tumbled the vearling with 


the first shot. The nearest thing to it 
in case you ve never seen a running ante 
end-over-end fall 
full 
The 


them with 


lope dropped, is the 
of a duck suddenly 
flight by a 
smooth-functioning, living maching be 
nonintegrated bundle of neck 
and legs churning up dust as 
the antelope skidded to final, absolute 
I knew then what I later con 
firmed: his neck was broken 

We bled and gttted him and cut 
off his head. The bullet had caught him 
just in front of the withers, up high, 
taking out about four inches of the 
large vertebrae at that point. My friend 
skinned the cannon bones out of all 
ind tied the feet together 


arrested in 


load of number fives. 


came a 
and body 


stillness 


four legs 





with the dangling skin of each lower 
leg. He slung the buck over his shoul 
der like a satchel. When we got back 
to the horses, we skinned him out and 
quartered him and now he was ne 
longer antelope; just meat. We put 


each quarter in a flour sack and tied 
each pair of sacks together at the 
mouth and slung them on the horse 
like saddle bags. It was six o'clock 
when we dismounted at the ice cave 
and cached the meat. Thirty minutes 
later we were back at camp cooking 
breakfast. 

It was while we were eating break 
fast that I definitely made up my mind 
to leave. When I told him, he did not 
seem surprised 

“Tl pack you out,” he said 

“No,” I answered. “I came intending 
to hike out, and hike I will.” 

“It’s a long hike,” he said. “Vl catch 
up one of the mares. We can load your 
pack on her. I'll ride the other mare 
and you ride the stallion. We can make 
it to town ina couple of jwours.” 

“What about the mares’ colts?” I 
isked. “Won't it be pretty hard or 
them?” 

“lust a workout for them,” he said 
“They have feet of flint and hearts like 
lions ‘5 

He got the McClellan saddle and 
went to catch the extra mare. I sat b 
the dying breakfast fire and smoked 
thoughtfully. 


As WE rode that morning he talked 


horses He spoke of the characteristics 
of the Arabian that made it different 
from all other breeds of horses. And he 


knew the great individuals of the breed | 
all the way back through Skowronek. | 
Then he spoke of the American quarter | 


horse—its backsnapping starting speed 
and all-day stamina. He knew the 
breed intimately and admired it. Then 
he spoke of the Standard Bred, the 
horse that pulls the racing sulkies. It 
was his contention that for pure stamina 


at high speed no horse in the world | 


could match the Standard Bred. 


Next, he outlined how he intended | 


to fuse the three breeds to produce a 
horse that would be unequaled for 
speed and handiness, stamina and 
beauty. 


“This may not be a very important | 
lifework,” he said. “I don’t pretend to | 
know. All I know is that there is | 


nothing I would rather do and, at the 


present time, nothing I can do as well.” 
He paused. “Anyway, it will be an un- | 
hurried sort of life where a man can | 


learn what he is fit for.” 


After that we rode mostly without 


talking. In fact, if anything else was 

said it was small talk, for I remem- 

her nothing more until we pulled 
Continued on page 43 
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fications. Used in more professional 
leagues than any other bai! 


ueoon to help 
copy y 


Pocitic Coast Leage® 
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Famous players in every major sport—in- 
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cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 
ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 
leading sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


WILSON SPORTIN OL HICAGO 


Branch Offices in New York ' sco and 26 other principal cities 
A subsidier 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Bob Feller and Ted 
Willoms ore members 
of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Steff 


The Wilson Ted Williams Pro-Model. 




















ON THE GRIDIRON... 
ON THE HARDWOOD... 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 
Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- 
balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 
MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 


Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- | 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber | 


and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


Dap Mpc 


er raan 


Me Lily Dy bie’ 





| develop the traits needed by 





**The Career I Hope to Mave” 


| agra TULATIONS to the win- 
4 ners of the “Career Club” Contest 
announced in our May 9 rhe 
topic for the contest was: “What job 
I'd like to have ten years from now— 
and why.” All of you who wrote us let- 
ters on this topic are winners really. By 
thinking about future career, 
youre more likely to find one that is 
right for you. 

We're sending $1 checks to the stu 
dents whose prize-winning letters are 
published here. They are Clementina 
Kuhlman, Nashville, Tenn.; Ray Cal- 
vert, Denton (Tex.) H. S.: Roberta Rob- 
erts, Dennison (Ohio) H. S.; 
Kraft, Custer H. S., Milwaukee 
consin 

Letters deserving honorable mention 
Frances C. Davis, 
and Pat Butler, 


issue. 


your 


and Marion 
Wis- 


were submitted by: 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Manual Arts H. S., both in Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Pat Bileti, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Sr. H. S.; Addie Belle Gause, 
Tabor City (N. C.) H. S.; Estelle Dun- 
mire, Jeannette (Pa.) H. S.; Alice Kess- 
ler, Hamilton (N. Y.) Central School 
Gloria Rawls, Roanoke Rapids (N. ¢ 

H. S.; Horace Everett, Tyler (Tex 
H. S., and Jo-Jo Finney and Olat Gobel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Social Worker 


] 


“| believe that social work is a fiel 
in which I would feel a sense of help 
fulness and worth. An_ experienced 
worker told me that a worke1 
must be mature emotionally and have 
self-control and tact. She (or he) must 
be able to understand and deal with 
people of all ages. | hope to be able to 
a social 


social 


worker. I'm working on my self-im 
provement program in high school and 
I plan to major in social work when I 
go to college 


Clementina Kuhlman, Nashville, Tenn 


Hill-billy Singer 
1 intend to become a folk and hill 
billy singer. I have sung for small audi 
ences frequently and sometimes I sing 
with a small band that broadcasts over 
a local radio I've also been 
chording on a guitar. | am working hard 
to improve my English and also my 
personal appearance. My work in math 
and typing will be valuable in the busi- 
ness side of my career.” 
Ray Calvert, Denton (Texas) H. 5. 


station 


Lady in White 


“I hope to be a nurse ten years from 
now. In high school I have studied sev- 


“Career Club” Contest Winners 


eral courses needed for nursing—science, 


biology, chemistry, a foreign language 
English, and home economics. My aunt 
vears and 
my cousin is in nurse’s training. Both 


talked to me about the work ot 


has been a nurse for many 
have 


nurses and have encouraged me to be 


come a nurse 


Roberta Roberts, Dennison (Ohio) H. S 


Where the Tall Corn Grows 
ng the high school courses 
prepare coll ve 
farming. [ want 
Mic h l thi 
of Wiscon 
n ) summer I help my uncle with 
his rarm work He 
wheat, and oats. We 
chic ke ns My 
ght me how to run a tractor, a com 
ind other types of farm machin 
to work outdoors with ani 


me for a 
scientific 
te Marquette 
he University 
grows corn SOV 
cows 

} 


beans Talse 


gS und uncle Las 


pie 
fat 
bine 
erv. I like 
mals and mac hiner 


Morion Kroft, Custer H. S., Milwaukee, Wis 


New Contest 


How you like to 
prize-winning letter appear 
“Career Club” page in an early issue of 
this magazine? Scholastic Magazines 
will pay $1 to each student who turns 
in a prize-winning report on this topic: 
How my part-time job is training me 
for the world of work. 

A part-time job offers a young work- 
er much more than a weekly pay en- 
velope. It is one way to learn about 
careers in various fields of work. Also, 
a part-time job offers the opportunity 
for training in getting along with oth- 
ers and acquiring good work habits. 
Sometimes a part-time job develops 
into a career. 

Tell us about your part-time job and 
how it is helping you. What is your 
job? How did you find it? What have 
you learned on the job? Could the work 
you're doing lead to a career fdr you? 
Has it helped you to understand other 
people better? The importance of get- 
ting to work on time? 

Write us a letter of 300 words or less 
on the topic of your part-time job. Your 
ideas are worth more than your “liter- 
ary style.” Sign your letter with your 
name, the name of your teacher, and 
your school address. Also name the 
Scholastic Magazine that you take. Mail 
your letters not later than Oct. 5 to: 
William Favel, Vocational Editor, 
Scholasti z 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


would see your 


on the 











Portrait of a Poacher 


Continued from page 41) 


on a rise above the small town beside 
He looked me in 
and spoke in his leisure hy 

“I think 
zona and make my start 

I lighted a 
down toward the t 
“it’s hot in Arizona 
prettiest country in the wor 
summer. Why not wait until 

He seemed to think over 
Slowly, he grinned. “Mavbe 
something there,” he said 

The highway leading 
town wound around the 


the highway the eve 


Il! move m 


cigarette 


Wel 


and th 


wn 


1d 
ite) 


hill we were Or 

“We can drop off my duffel down by 
the + , 
you 


He 


road I said. “There’s no need { 


' 


to go on into town 


agreed and we 
We 


rode 


lismounte 


hors 


re 
behin i 


and tl » direction 
| \ 
which atched him 


ride to the 


before ve sight and 


we 
He stopped 
just 
guve me a Was a kind of 
salute 


I walked and 


1 } 
phone call \ i later the « 


vn made my 
hief 
game warde! 
pick me up 
Did you find him?” 
“He the cour 
heard in town that he’s 


im Ariz 


“What kept you » long 


s quit 

raising horses 

na 

Fishing was good,” I answered. 
“You 

deputy I've got,” 

got in truck go 


° ° ° 


wasted time than any 


muttered 


for 


as we 


duffel. 


his my 

[Editor's Note: Suppose you had been 
thedeputy warden. Would you have let 
the poacher go free, because he was 
going to make a new start in life? Or 
would you have felt it your duty to 
arrest him, so that he might be brought 
to justice? Send your opinions to “Say 
What You Please.” The most interest- 
ing letters will be published in Senior 
Scholastic.] 


Sticky Problem 


Said the artist: “I'll give vou five dol- 
lars if you'll let me paint vou.” 

The old mountaineer 
ead and looked doubtful 


money 1c e 


scratched his 


“It’s easy artist 


No question 


the moun 


taineer re] “I was just wonderin 


I'd ge > paint off aft 


how 


Flat Statement 
Wife 
Our new girl is 


‘ 1 
How do you ike your dinner, 
a cooking SC hool 
luate 


Hu hand “Humpf! She 
i in biscuits.” 
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must have 


flunked 
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Tall Story 
off 


ind turned, smiling, 
band. He eyed her appraisingly and 
asked: “Well, what's the verdict? Are 
vou a littl 


“Certainly not,’ 


the penny 
to her hus- 


A woman stepped 


scales 


overweight? 
wite 

table 
six 


replied the 
height 
should 


o the 


front, I 


be 


The Ram-B 
Scat! 


“Whenever I'm in the 
hat.” 


wonde ring 


Vrs 
dumps, I 
\{rs. Jones 


yuu got them. 


Brown 
myself a new 


heen 


buy 


“T've 


Home Folks 





"ease, Sis/ let me use your 
New Remington Quiet-riter” 


Johnny knows that students who type do 


homework neater and faster... average 
trom 9 to 38 percent higher grades 1n most 
subjects. No wonder he’s begging to use 
the new Remington Quiet-riter 

Only Quiet-riter has Amazing Miracle 
Tab plus the patented Simplified Rib- 
bon Changer an office typewriter key- 
board a iarger size Paper Cylinder — 
and 31 more features to help students type 
schoolwork neater... faster... more accu- 
rately than ever before! 

Be sure to tell your folks you want the 
new Remington Quiet-riter. It's the Com- 
plete portable—just the right size for fast- 


est... best typing performance. 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


AMAZING MIRACLE TAB 


This exclusive Remington feature makes 
it easier for you to type neat, accurate 
columns of names, dates, figures. A fisck of 
the finger on the Miracle Tab accurately 


sets or clears tabulator stops. Try it! 


A PRODUC! Of Weming ton. Wand. 
owe 


IN PERSONAL SIZE 





bd6 
NATIONAL 
WINNERS 


in Ford 
Industrial Arts 


gp EIGHT high schoo! b 

ill sections « the country 

iimed “first prize winners” in the 
Ford Motor Company's Industrial Arts 
Awards national finals at the Museum 
of Science and Indust n Chicago last 
month. They each received a cash prize 
$100. Nine of the bovs received the 


Outstanding Achievement Award,” and 


In the Ford Motor Company’s Industrial Arts Awards for 1951, sixteen-year-old Dion 
Markle (right) of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, receives the congratulations of 
were also given expense-paid visits to Henry Ford II, upon winning one of the nine ‘Outstanding Achievement Awards.’’ 
Dearborn and Detroit. Michigan. for  '” the center is Richard E. Giebel, printing instructor at Cass Technical. 


t ntertain 


three davs o sightsec ng ind e 
ment Mechanical Drawing. Wood Electrical ceiving honorable mention Among them 


The nine “Outstanding Achievement Machine Shop, Patternmaking. and were students in all grades from 

best Molding and Printing through 12 

In all a total of 386 entries received Winning entries in the national finals 

for are now on exhibition in the Museum 

W) a> Metal. Architectural Drawing placing first, second, or third, or for re of Science and Industry, in Chicago 
The exhibition closes October 14. 

The nine “Outstanding Achieve 

Award” winners and their win 


ment ar i 
- ning entries tollow 
You'll Be Touchdown Tertific, ane 
School, Hanford, California; Furniture 
00 a Making—Modern Desk, Antique Ma 
hogany Color 


ee David Sauerwald Dorsev High 
| School, Los Angeles, California; Radio 


Ultra High Frequency Transmitter and 


Award” winners represented the 
talent in each of the nine divisions of 
the program, as follows: Plastics recognition in the national finals 





You can’t beat a 
Rawlings Official 
Football for | Receiver 
T-Formation Bob Thompson University High 
passing...forthat | School, Los Angeles, California 
booming quick- Wrought Copper and Brass—Etch« 
, er —_ mp 30 inch Copper Tray 
—_ oe 5 peta Robert 1 Lockwood Pano Hig 
universities choose hae 
these best feeling I hicago, Illinois; Architectural! 
and best playing 
of all footballs 


ion Drawings ranch type 


Weinhold, Edison Voca 
Stop in soon and see iO High School. Baltimore, Mary 
them at your Rawlings jan Advanced Detail and Assemb! 

Dealer. And be sure to look at rawings—drawing of dril) press 

: ; iwing 
all the other Rawlings Football ‘nce Tart 
" 11 \l Markle Cass Techn 

Equipment. It’s really 1 Detroit. Michie Sing! 
“Touchdown-Terrific!” sr ee mage ee 
mpression Letter Press Printing—pro 


OFFICIAL TO JUNIOR MODELS ur 
Capeder, St. Paul Vocation« 


WHEN 65°S chool, St. Paul, Minnesota: Machine 

nstruction—salt shaker injection mold 

Richard (¢ Bueler, Roosevelt Hig! 

IT’S RIGHT! School, St. Louis, Missouri; Carving 
Plastic Nightlight (Marine Scene) 


- ++ The Finest In The Field! Robert Sloan, West Technical Hig! 


; : A school. Cleveland, Ohio; Patternmak 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING'CO. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. ms cage ae. _ a—— 





Mi i/Tops, don't miss ii“ '\/Good. 
Mi Fair Save your money 


Mi iTHE DESERT FOX (20th-Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Nunnally John- 
son. Directed by Henry Hathaway). 

20th 

and 


have 


In screening The Desert Fox 
Century-Fox 


Se ript writer 


ind the produc er 


Nunnally 
viven faithful account 


career of the f 


Johnson 
f the un- 
happ imous German 
field 


ictual 


marshal, Erwin Rommel, and 
desert fig it 
.iuch Rommel was engaged he 
the realistic effect of the film 

In producing The Desert Fox, John 
son went to great lengths to make his 
Desmond 


shots of the 


production authentic. Using 
Young's biography of Rommel as the 
basis for his script Johnson also flew 
to Germany to talk with Rommel’s su 
Some of the field 
marshal’s personal belongings are used 
in the film, as well as Hitler's car. 

James Mason, as Ronirmel, is tough 
acting 
he is portray 


viving wife and son 


and energetic. At times his 
seems stiff, but, after all, 
ing a man of rigid military bearing 


Jessica Tandy, as Frau Rommel, gives 
a sympathetic char 
acter of the Leo G 
Carroll, playing the witty, evnical Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt, does a splendid 
job, but Luther Adler, who plays Adolf 


lown 


, 
into the 


insight 


marshal’s_ wife 


Hitler as a maniac fails to sug 
gest the deeper evils of Hitler’s per 
sonality 

The Desert Fox some 
quickly from episode to episode that 
it’s difficult to follow. Nevertheless, the 
succeeds in bringing to life 


now } 


times moves so 


movie 


events that are ustoric 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: 44 The River. 4~//HThe 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ~@e/Bright Vic- 
tory. 4 Cyrano de Bergerac. hee 
Take Care of My Little Girl. wer 
Teresa. MMe The Frogmen. 44 Oliver 
Twist. Ace in the Hole. ~Satur- 
day’s Hero. ##Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower. @@/Night into Morning. “wi 
Sealed Cargo. When Worlds Collide 
Jima Thorpe, All-American. “Strang- | 
ers on a Train. Strictly Dishonorable. | 
“Hard, Fast, and Beautiful. “The Prince | 
Who Was a Thief | 

Comedy: “That's My Boy. “Mr 
Belvedere Rings the Bell. “Dear Brat 
“Half Angel 

Musical: “MMShowboat iMi“"The 
Life of Caruso. @@On the Riviera. 

Animated Cartoon: “Alice in Won- 
derland 


PICTURES FLOW LIKE WATER 


The television network is like a lawn- 
sprinkling system. Television pictures 
“flow” through coaxial cable to distant 
TV broadcasting stations where they 
are “sprayed” from tall towers. Each 
tower covers an area fifty miles around. 


RIGHT AT HOME — 
BEHIND HOME PLATE! 


They'll be playing the World 
Series soon. And in addition to 
the lucky thousands at the games, 
millions of fans will see each thrill- 
ing play from “box seats” right in 
their own homes. The games will 
be carried from city to city by the 
Bell System's amazing TV networks. 


OR FLY THROUGH THE AIR 


Television programs also travel from 
city to city by radio relay. They fly 
through the air on very short waves 
— called microwaves. They skim over 
the countryside, skipping along from 
one relay station to the next. 


Bell System coaxial and radio relay networks provide pathways for pictures and 


superhighways for long distance telephone calls. 


These growing networks 


are proving of extra value to the Nation in these days of preparedness. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


a> 


THE NAME 


io 7 emslung TO REMEMBER IN 


Fh (ABN: L400 J 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


ARMSTRONG 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


KRART INDIANA 








PLAY SAFE wear 


itball players say, Don't en 
ANY sport without the pro 
of a supporter!’’ That's a rule 
ilow—a good one 


too. There's a BIKE 


ithletes f 


rter ft r , ana you can 
BIKE at athlet pods stores 
re Play safe! Wear BIKE 


_ THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 


SENIORS 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS - 


and earn $ ! 


Have plenty of spending money during 
your senior year. Printcraft’s wide selec 
tion of beautiful cards will enable you to 
sell your entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. A_ free 
Memory Book given with each order. Free 
cards for agents 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm Street 


EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 
SELLING SUNSHUME CHRISTMAS CARDS 


s buy on si 





Friends and Neighbor 


c HRISTM AS 
ps. tatione Super Value Imprints 
by s Big $1,000 Sales C mtest. Special Money ak 
ng Pian for Clubs. SAMPLES ON APPROV AL. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. SM-9 
115 Fulton Street 


Scranton 5, Pa. 


New York 38, N. Y. 





Extra Cash for Christmas 
Sell a variety of Christmas ~ ree 
card assortments, Novelty and Gift 
Items, Gift Wraps. Write today for your 
samples on approval, or send for infor- 
mation for our School Plan 


KEWKRAFT 


Peint Pleasant, New Jersey 











Next month the 
United Nations will 
issue its first four 
airmail 
Shown 


the drawings of 


stamps. 


above are 


the stamps 

The 6¢ red and 
10¢ blue-green 
gull 
airplane. The 15¢ 
show three 
U. N. emblem 

Shown also is the third regu- 
lar U. N. stamp which will be issued in 
October. The stamp. a 5¢ 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s — rgency Fund (UNICEF). 
UNICEF has supplied millions of chil- 
dren the world over with food, clothing, 


show a and UNICEF Stamp 
25¢ gray 


official 


blue and 
swallows and the 


above 


blue, honors 


medicine. 

For first-day covers of the U. N. 
stamps, send self-addressed envelopes 
to: U. N. Postal Administration, United 
Nations, N. Y. You may send in your re- 
quest now; it will be held until the day 
of issue. 

Write “First Day of Issue” on the 
a left-hand corner of each envelope. 
In the upper right-hand corner write in 
pencil the price and amount of stamps 
you wish. Then enclose the envelope, 
or envelopes, in an outer envelope with 
your money order or check. 

Prices of the first six regular U. N. 
stamps are: l¢, l%¢, 3¢, 5¢, 25¢ and 
$1.00. You may send as many as 10 
self-addressed envelopes for each, 

STAMPING GROUNDS: A new 10- 
cent bi-monthly comic book, Stamp 
Comics, presents the stories behind 
many stamps and hints on collecting. 


On Her Way 
When the lady entered the bus, the 
seat was beside a befud 
She took the 
map of 


only empty 
dled-looking gentleman. 
vacant seat, and, opening a 
Manchuria, began studying it. 

The befuddled one blinked at the 
map for a while and finally said in a 
puzzled tone, “Pardon me, madame, 
but are you sure you're on the right 


bus?” 
Penn State Fr 


Right! 
Teacher: “When was the revival of 
learning?” 


Pupil: “Just before exams.” 


Michigan Education Journal 





“What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known as “approvals.’’ Each of these 
epproval”’ stomps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you de not intend to buy any of the 
opproval” stamps return them promptly, being 
coreful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stomps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their reoders from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers thot he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





A BRAND NEW COMIC! 


Now 10¢ 


at your 
favorite 
newsstand 








| COLLEC 





STAMP COMIC, 105 E. 35 ST, WN. Y. 16. 


CARTOPHILIC CARDS 


fay Bop oe Interest. 
et contain! irds, But- 





Aeroplanes, Fie leit "Traine and a 


| = ie pt 


TERNATIONAL cahtoFuitts oe =. 
1182 von St. Dest. 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals 





| SUNLITE, Bex 1259-T, Grand Central Ste., N.Y. 17 





A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Menase Reesevelt, 
Zanzibar, ote. Only 100 te Approval Applicants 
LAKEWOOD STAMP C 


3. 
15102 LANNING AVE. LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 








Free Bahamas, Br.Guiana, U.P.U.,Persia, 
with fine approvals. Fast personal service. 
Assured Stampco. Bex 431, Miami 3, Fierida. 





FREE “ODDITIES” dicey nal 


. dget. diamond, ! 
stampe—yeurs ¥ a : . with equally Satins ond 


unusual ae HHT 
AGARA STAMP COMPANY 
102 Queensway + Niagare-on-the-Lake, 














NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real “Jet 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 


for all-purpose, speedy 


convenient-length 
Clips to 
Finest 


in attractive 
transparent plastic holder 
won't roll off desks 
choose red for pen- 


pocket 

quality rubber 

cil erasing, gray for ink and type 

writing. Refills, of course 

There's only one JET—Weldon Rob 

erts—so be sure to osk for it by 

name at your stationer's 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 

Newark 7, N. J 


Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


“Dad, the girl that sits next 
dress just like 


Coed 
to me in 
mine.” 

Dad: “So you want a new one?” 

Coed: “Well, it would be cheaper 
than changing schools.” 


c lass has a 


That's Easy 

Teacher: “Now 

has twenty-eight days?” 

Edgar (after 
all have.” 


Edgar, which month 


, “ry 
a long pause Phey 


Not She 


“Darling,” began the man 
hoped to be married shortly, “would 
you like a dish-washing machine for a 
wedding gift?” 

‘Of course not,” replied t 


1 
who 


he bride 


»-be, “do you think we're going to sit 
} 


home and eat all the time?” 


She Knew Her Verbs 


The mother was briefing her voung 
daughter, who was 
little friend’s call 

“If they ask vou to stay for dinner,’ 
she instructed, “say, “No, thank vou, 
I have already dined.’” 

But during the visit, the 
father said, “Come along, 
have a bite with us.” 

“No, thank you,” the little guest re 


plied. “I have already bitten.” 


friend's 


my dear, and 


Cut-up 

The gangster on a radio show growled 
into the mike: “Okay, you rat. I've got 
you covered and now I'm going to drill 
you.” 

Then there was complete silence over 
the air. The actor, realizing that the 
sound-effects man had run into trouble, 
corrected himself with: “On second 
thought, I've changed my mind, I’m 
going to cut your throat.” 


Then two shots were heard! 
The Old Maid 


Cow-catcher 

Pesky Passenger: “What has hap 
pened, conductor?” 

Conductor: “Nothing much—we ran 
over a cow.” ‘ 

Pesky Passenger: “Was it on the 
track?” 

Conductor: “No, we chased it into 


| a barn.” 


Home Folks 


DENIM SLIP-ONS let feet cruise around on 
thick cork and rubber soles. Plenty smart, 
too, the denim uppers eased with instep band 
woven with Laste X. Brown or faded bluy. 


72 Ld 
FRANK LEAHY KEDS are mighty fast for sports 
and games. Designed by this famous coach 
so athletes will go for molded ground grip 
soles and famous Keds features that im- 
prove stamina 


The Shoes of Champions -Mhey Wash 
Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Games 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


© Serving Through Science 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 














stationary 


And never stay stationary when you need a pep-up snack 
anytime during the day. Get moving—towards the peanut 
counter. Say the right word, PLANTERS, and you'll wind 
up with the freshest, tastiest, crunchiest peanut on the 
market. They’re good to look at, better to eat. So get into 
the PLANTERS habit at lunch, at school, or at ball games. 
Whether it’s Peanuts, a Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or Pea- 
nut Butter that you want. PLANTERS is the answer. It’s 
a hit anywhere. anytime. 











The Ilfracombe Bus 


By Audrey F. Carpenter 


Librarian, 


kof 
seems unbeley 
} ] 


{ r STILI 
sh , ild have nad SCLISE 
Chicas 
Dev 
evel 


17 


Armed 
ray igent who 
na “Midland 
t included them all, and in 


short time I n 


Surpris 
receipt of a 
er saying that 


} y 


pus Wiis 


t 


} 
seat number one 1n 


eserved I } nr 
I was on Aving 


mm Paris to London to c > train 


for Ilfracombe to join the “cruise 
The first day was unplanned, to spend 
n this Bristol] Channel town as we 
! ploring 


++ 


I chose 


ull ' iso 
W 

followec 
1 


th up Capstone Hill 


i winding pi 
looking the grav ocean. 7 


Wer 
ere 
th 


sound but my footsteps 


] 


Vvaves IMP AININe ¢ 


and the c« 

The tide was out and the 1 
ealed as the rhythm « had 
haped ther At my back lav England 


I 
I spent the dav dre 


f the water 


im 
mariners 


wat 


For discovering a 

and inexpen- 

sive travel treat, our \ 

first fall award of \ 

$25 goes to Audrey 

F. Carpenter \ 
_ 


f . > 
/ Scholastic 1 
ea 


cher 


rare 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 
a ceal 


Glencoe, Ill 


liy 
yn ilter inner 


the 


apprecia- 


beauty of their beloved 


country 
The 


e bus tor 


next morning \ | climbed 


} ] 
ol 


] 
| 
Ilfracombe we 


nto 


t} a day riving wing 
road 


le between thick he 
gh delightful 
} } 


Here 


the steep 


roe e rows winding 


' 
villages, down into 
urrow val 


have trickled off the m 
ilong the river bed. Now 


} 
evs W iouses seemed to 


untains to clus 
tel and then a 


Ly 
hilltop gave us a view of the sea and 


harbor thatched « ttages 
hills that were a joy t 
the the towns quaint 
Combe Martin, Minehead, Simonsbath, 
Blackmoor Gate back again to 
Ilfracombe. I soon found that travel by 
broken by cot 
fee in the morning and tea in the after- 
all 
rolled up on s¢ hedule to some 
hotel 
a private Car mm a narrow 
to help the 


I 


and vreen 


o the eve. Even 
names of were 
ind 
bus was a restful thing 


noon ready and waiting when we 
country 
The only excitement was meeting 

Then the 
drivers. With 
} 


} 
n «¢ illing of 


ane 


men got up 
great importance and mu 
of hands and meas 


uring of distance, the big vehicle 


directions, waving 


was 
inched past and we were on our way in 
triumph 

So we miles in 


traveled a thousanc 


Br Tra 4 


Clovelly—“precipitously to the sea.”’ 


ten days along the coast of England's 
toe 
ocean for pe icetul nights, and absorb 


ng the quiet beauty of the countryside 


staving in hotels overlooking the 


i 
by day. Picturesque Clovelly whose one 
cobbled street tumbles precipitously to 
King Arthur's castle at Tintagel 

wind-swept cliff, Kynance 
Cove where I first saw heather growing 
pleasant St. Ives bay, bleak Land's End 
with its rocks and sea piled in wild 
grandeur, Penzance of Gilbert and Sul 


the sea 
high on 


livan tame, broad moors lonely and 


beautiful where druid stones still stand 
and wild poniés run, modern Torquay 
Bath, historic Plymouth 

31-T) 


and ancient 


Continued on page 





AWARDS FOR 





RULES FOR 
TRAVEL PHOTO AWARDS 


1. Black-and-white glossy prints; 
minimum size, 5 x 7 inches. Photos 


must have reader-appeal—pictures 


with human interest and the satis- 

factions of travel. 
2. Classifieations: (1) 

Alaska, 
East, 


States, (2) Canada, 
(3) Europe, Near 
(4) Seuth and 
Caribbean. 

3. Awards: 
3rd, $10. 


Ist, $25; 2nd, $15; 
Honorable mentions. 

4. Send before Oct. 1, 1951 to 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 
Avenue, New York 10, 


Travel 
351 Fourth 
N. Y. 











Mahe Your Own 
HIS item should be in big red ‘ Y Y 4 hl S| < 
SOUNDTRACK 


letters! 

Instantaneous magnetic soundtrack is 

The Ré $00" Magnetic Sound 
the first 16mm. n 


Projector is the fir 


built- By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE srookiyn College, N. ¥ 


: . 1 
hown with built-in 


, 
ture | 
RCA “400° Magneti ind the mag t to ) motor 
ectors which are un I te ) pe in either dire 
ther man l 
Yj ’ 
uilenge 


ny 


Long-needed Book 


title 
eceiver Circuitre 
A. Ghira I 
hart Books, Inc 


ra 


ai and 


SOUND ADVICE 


Pre-recorded 1 apes 


M 


Da-Lite Stereo Sereen 


Shortage of FM Receivers 


( New Ansco Color Negative Film 


\ Pl r flu n 120 


Web-Cor Tape Reeorder Details 


nts per roll by bu 
hree-roll film package now at 
til 


RCA‘s Lawrence Hollweck puts his voice , fi ' stage ’ ns¢ 
on a 16mm. film with magnetic coating. urine it . h lealers w all standard still camera 





ved i ijzme to help teachers 
enrich classroom experience 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Act 


have proved that studet 
with 
l6n 
learn 
40 per 
and reta 
as 38 per 


ethan 


The RCA “400” pRosE€ 
yund films sharp, clear, ¢ 

produces sound with atre ce tone 
pr 


quality. This new “Thread-easy” projector 


is SO simple to use you can set 
minutes thread film in 20 seconds 
pack it up in 3 minutes and carry it like 
in overnight bag. The RCA ‘400 $s sO 
simple to operate —you can let a |2-vear-old 
You should see and 


16mm 


child run the projector 
hear it yourself when buying or usi 


projectors in schools 
pro) 


RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND 
WIDE USE IN MODERN EDUCATION. More 
and more schools 
adapting radio services 
to curricular advantage 
Classroom receivers 


bring in programs trom Ate, 
“ 


the school system's own _ 
™-Z 
~é 


broadcast station or se- 
lected broadcasts from 
commercial stations 
The program material is used augment 


daily work in many subjects at different 


grade levels. Some high schools and colleges 
teach such subjects as radio techniques, 
program production and pt writing in 
radio “workshops.” Stude lio pro- 
grams are broadcast over the school 


s radio 


network or over local radio stations 


In radio, too, RCA is the one single 
source for all equipment tor schools 


SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY. With an RCA School Sound 
cs System 1 


tlectiveness ¢ 


Ou Increase 
f 
school curricu 
nany ways 

radio 

vadcasts (AM 

F Mand Short Wave) 
and “school of the 
ms are used as 


in-school yaterial by many 


teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as 
special aids for dramatic activities, language 
classes, music appreciation and other classes 

An RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad- 
ministrative burdens. Instant communica- 
tion can be made with any or all classrooms, 
or any part of the school or grounds. It pro 
vides facilities for announcements, directions 
for fire drills, accidents and other emergen- 
cies. RCA offers sound systems for all types 


and sizes of schools 


RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN- 

CREASE LEARNING. RC AV ictor Records 
have been prominent 
teaching aids in Class- 
rooms tor many years. 
They continue to be the 
criteria for effective aids 
in teaching music, music 
appreciation, literature, 
English, speech, foreign 
languages and many 


other subjects 


You will find in RCA vicToR’s great li- 
brary of recorded masterpieces, records and 
albums to enrich classroom lessons at all 
grade levels. RCA VICTOR'S 
library of the Music America Loves Best is 
speeds: 45 


unsurpassed 


recorded for all record player 
3344 rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 


rpm, 78 rpm, 
! tality 


45 rpm records have the finest tone q 


in the history of the phonograph art 


TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING 
IS EXPANDING. The results of a ques- 


tionnaire an- 
swered by school- 
teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the 
Cincinnati area 
showed: eighty- 

two per cent of 

educators favored 

putting television 
sets into public schools; sixty per cent of 
teachers said that television would be more 
used than radio in the future as an 
educational tool. Philadelphia has sixty 


public schools now equipped with television 


widely 


which programs are received daily 


sets oF 


in the classrooms 


The natural choice for classroom televi- 
sion receivers is RCA VicTOR. In fact, RCA 
is the source for everything in television 
from TV studio and telecasting equipment, 
to a wide selection of TV receivers. 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA 
@ vicTor’s complete line of “Victrola*” 
phonographs you'll find 
models that provide ex- 
cellent performance in 
school classrooms, 
music rooms and audi- 
toriums. The recorded 
music and voices of the 
World’s Greatest Artists 
are re-created with thrill- 
ing realism by RCA VICT« 


famous “Golden Throat” acoustical system. 


The RCA Victor line of Victrola phono- 
graphs and radio-television combinations 
includes instruments that play at all three 
speeds —45, 78 and 33% rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm system ts a history-making develop- 
ment that gives you advantages and con- 
veniences never before found in any system 
of playing records 


trolc T. M. Reg. U. S. Pot. OF 


MAII 


oo) CATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. U-83, 


COUPON NOW 
information \ det N 


a 


America 


0 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR @#» 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


OO 














By VERA FALCONER 


Looking over the 


SUMIMNER 


, . 1 I 1 
RELEASES 
4 4 4A s ar 


Notes light up as the bassoon and piccolo play 


low and high. 


and club groups, about 


' 
ind particularly menstrua 
s matter-of-fact discus 


iet, and activity dui 


with emphasis on the 
peri rl 
Answering the Child's Why, 15 min 
Anoth rood picture Ideal for psy 
lso contribute to 
find a ceptance 
' +} 


ings. It stresses the 
rf inswermgd ch dren's 
mous and har 


¥ten seem. Several 
] 


| 
I xamples TiS¢ ire 
rit hAasd Ze film's po 
g EBF's other new ofte 
hree 10-minute color films on cities 
Jerusalem—the Holy City; Rome—City 


Eternal; and Pompeti and Vesuvius. In 


Continued on page 39-1 
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w to Bring the Middle East Closer 


1 ? ! 
commend on authenticit witiful ph togr iphy and 
, 
= ded on location, hold 


@ What Alms 
the Middle 1st { oil proble m i sound 
mt there? t. A ver HNPressiv¢ human geog 

Until recet ( ‘ bee iphy d 

4 f (20-min covers 
revies growing 
m international rela 
story of Britains ma 
ms in Iran, Dramaticalls 


The strategic value of 


Its Peo 
Using Israel as its example, 
mtrasts old methods of 
tools ind back 
: irrigation devices with mod 
nec hanized farming You see id 
ind new, modern 


1 poor 
I 


dark, crowded cities 
ve with trade and industry 


centers ali 
on this film see 


Iran For a text-film unit 
Junior Scholastic, March 14, page 7 


*See Iran in Senior Scholastic, Sept 


World Week will carry a feature on 
and oil of the Middle East in Oct. 24 issue 





Speech correction ... the modern way... with the 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


[’kotape recorder 


The Ekotape recorder is 
easy and simple to operatese. 


At the Montgomery County Ch ipter of ¢ rippled 
Children’s Society. Silver Spring, Maryland, instructors 
are finding the Ekotape recorder a great aid in 
speech correction. Regular recordings are made 
not only to illustrate flaws in dietion but also to skow 

the progress made by pupils. 


Schools, in general. have taken to Ekotape as an important 
part of speech work. Speech correction, delivery, 
annunciations, are but a few phases of this work. Musie 


ce partments also find it an excellent training he Ip 


One feature of | kotape that is parti ularly Important to s« hools is the ease 
of operation One control gives forward. fast forward or rewind 
As a result. the pupils themselves are able to make and play back 
then own recordings lo fully appreciate how vreatly Ekotape 
simplific s teaching. ask for a demonstration. Write for full information and 
the name of nearest dealer. Webster Eleetrie Company 


Racine, Wisconsin, Established 1909, 


Model 109 operates at 





3%” per second 
[eererer] 


ee" ee oper MU eLectrRic 


Also Two Reel Sizes 
RACINE @® WIS CON SIN 


7” (12C reels or 


5” (600’) reels 
“Where Quality isa Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Ob 

















“New booklet shows how Tape Recording 
adds interest to school activities” 


. 8 


GROUP MEMORIZING 


is speeded up by recording 
es on an endless tape which play 

reciting along with the tape 
recordings can be 


seiecved passa 
ind over. Pupils 

» soon letter-perfect Tape 

played thousands of times with no perceptible los 


of quality 





BAND PRACTICE moves along more smoothly and 
more encouraging when band members 
Mistakes are easy to 


results are 
be erased and 


can hear themselves on tape 
note and correct Recordings may 
number of times 


the tape 


re-used any 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news broadcasts, special 
recorded on 


FILM-STRIP PRESENTATIONS far more interes g when tape-recordecd 
ment re ided. The tape pract runs the prog ' radio programs and music can be pre 
t i} : a : ‘ 7 tape and piped to classrooms through a central 
oi a sini i pasa control panel. Tape can be edited and s spliced to 
ether any kind of uninterrupted program 


put t 


St. Pau! 6, Minnesota 
Ple i free t t Tape Recording in 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Dept. ST-9 ee +<CH 


nd Recording 


the Classroom 


also makers of 
Scotchiite 
3M Ad 
70 Po 


: 1 6, Minn 

SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the Class- scot 3!" Rubberized Coating 
room, interesting new booklet. It's full of pictures and information, gives ’ etin vatety 3 3M chy ces 
esiv Export: Minn r ’ ri International Division, 27 : 

Practical tips to teachers of all grades. Write for yours today! Ja: Minn. M Cenoda. tid. Lenden, Conade 





More Scripts for 


H. S. RADIO WORKSHOPS 


riter } 
rite ie ) 


Youth Crusade fo 


scr 
The 
latter mes from 
m nd presents 

mith can do for those 
urtain 

have a new leaflet describing the 
ind varied services to scl 


National Scholastic 
fee for member 


We 


many 


| 


1aSSeS 


) 01s or 


joining the 
Annual 


Sal n 
ime pel 


Radio Guil 


Ip remains the 


Tuning Up for TV 


news bre 


aks fast. ( 


tior 


Television onnec 
pro 
300.000 TS New 
tate board protests FC( nis 
channels for New ft 

v Y rk State pr 
$3.500.000 TY 


board of educ 
network 


ts state 

a $1 
Jersey 
weeds 
i 


WOLT\ 


$200,000 





Director, 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


All this tivity he questi 


Will education g tn r\ 
isks Education institutions 
until Oct. 22 to fil ith the FCC 


P ‘ ‘ 
ments Say 


} , 
channels it 


tor? have 


the 200 resery 

his is probably the 

Has YOUR ce 

If not, stir them up. You can get help 
from the JCET Joint Com 
mittee on Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. From JCET obtain the pamphlet, 
TV Channels for Education, a State- 
Needs and Potentialities of 


LAST CHANCE! 


mmmunity actec 


| 1 
thats the 


ment on the 
Educational Television 


Test of Teaching by TV 

How good is TV for education? 
There’s an answer for that in Training 
by TV, obtainable from Department of 
Commerce, Office of Technical Service, 
Washington, D. ¢ tS Ask for 
PV 104414. This reports scientific tests 
run on TV 
by the Navy's Speci 

Navy asked ‘Can ry 


better l 


cents 


demonstration lessons given 
il Devices Division 
instructors do 
instructors of 
of com 


better 


than ocal 
Answer! SO percent 
parisons sh ™m r\ is 
than local instructors.” 
Does this mean we cat 


with TV 


] 
usual 


reserve 


good or 


teachers 


s | \ 


room 
Navy 
witl 


no 
1 non-p 


it subject matter 


lucation by TV. 
They‘re Available 
7 ] 


Trans is OF 19 pr 


' 


Kindled Spa 


I vell-rounded library 
s write Mercury at 522 Fifth 


19 Nancy FAULKNER 
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B. I. S. presents 
3 NEW FILMS 


IMPORTANCE 
which should be in 


EVERY FILM LIBRARY 


1 
ALIEN ORDERS 


An on-the-spot report on 
the.actuol war being waged 
by Britain and Malaya 
ageoinst the lawless menace 
of Alien Communist bandits 
with Alien Orders to de 
stroy democracy in this East 


1 hot spot 


™ WILL EUROPE UNITE? 
A clear picture of the need 
foreall free European coun 
tries to unite as a geo 
graphic and economic 
whole, showing ‘the possi 
ble benefits if they do and 
the penalties if they don’t. 


Sale 55:00. Rent 2.50 


a 
= 
s 
a 
a 
s 
20 Min 


3 
bi iiicic) i fe) mellt 


The turbulent story of the 
most explosive commodity 


in an explosive world, cov- 
ering 80 years of exciting 
wealth, adventure, struggle 
and wars, culminating in 
the present world-resound- 
ing crisis in Iran, the powder 
keg of the East. 

Sale 55.00. Rent 2.50 


‘a use this handy coupon ‘a 
= ORDER NOW FROM # 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
PLEASE ORDER FILMS BY NUMBER 


Jates 


Altern 
Altern 
Altern 

We wish to purchase films circled below 


I ADDRESS 
1 CITY & STATE 
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' Geography for What ? 


THE RECORD-MAKING COMBINATION Continued from poge 8-1) 


° ~ ° e ° cates why Miss Kitchelt’s suggestion 

that brings fine MUSIC to millions seems to make sense-—it wall calendar 
that can be readily and re peatedly con 

sulted as the ce nands of dinnet table 


can help you get real 
talk 
1 not solve the 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY This, however, doesn 
hould be th 


} 1 wo 
teachers problem What should 


in your perege vine 
x school recordings rogran such an 
there is no better guide than the Nine 

1945S { the National 


} 
ntitled 


Or newspapel reading Warrant 





in the soc ial studies 


uncle rstanding 


the 


» Social Edu 


audiotape 
for the finest in 


magnetic recording 


lodises’ 


for flawless perfection 
in instantaneous disc 


and master recording 





AUDIO RECORD 


A | 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


¢ Mark 








ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


Gesell 








All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 

There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 


you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 





this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 








exclusive Beseler developments that make the 
VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 


of visual teaching tools 
Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not 
ly hol flat 
ae Seer ae See oe you a projector that gives top-notch results with 
projection, but keeps inte- . . 
rior of the projector unus- maximum ease and economy of operation. 


- 
ig 


Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringit 








FEED-O-MATIC* vally cool I 
O 


CONVEYOR— r instance: 








1. YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 

lighted room. Total darkness is unneces- a 
sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors-—because VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination 
=. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy ing the projector 

through smoothly, without light flashes, 4. YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on on uneven 


of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* surface—project on small or large 
page screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 


YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEXt POINTER 
—thereby pointing out details without leav- 


by means 


metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 8'/.x11 











letter or a postage stamp can be projected quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


POINTEX t 
with equal ease, without flutter 


PROJECTION POINTER 





These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is reduced in price! 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 


truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet ST 


CHARLES Beeaclee COMPANY 


esT 'e6e 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
World's Largest Manutacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 











TAPE RECORDERS 
FOR EDUCATION 


Like the incomparable melodies of Stephen Foster, Magnecorders are 
superlative in ‘sound’ listening. Leading educators use Magnecord Tape 
Recorders to extend effectiveness in speech, music and foreign language 
training. In the classroom or in the auditorium, Magnecorde: proves 
tself unequalled in the audio-education field. More Magnecorders are 


used professionally than all other professional tape recorders together 





ON THE BANKS OF THE “SWANEE 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
HICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT SCH-9 





Stand Up for English! 


Continued from page 10-1 
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lgate Un 
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presentat 
tirman, | 
mdary 
helps O Brier 


elementar 


Among the Councils 
Leon 
NCTI 
meh 1950. He will 
mber of the Council Executive 
it vod is head yf the Englis! 
Clifford J. Scott H. S., East 
N. J. He has been chairman ot 
TE Radio Committee for many 
irs and has presented the Council radio 
wards at annual meetings. He edits Lis 
tenables and Lookables, listing the o 


rad ind television programs o 


t 
1 


{ 
ind is a member of the Advisory 
Practical English. During th 

summer he taught in the Schoo 


Universitv, Bethlehe 


' NC TI inna 
during the Thanks 
Englisl 


ie ngush and 


ead juarte rs hotel 


eat—gemal author 


it 
srammar Can Be Fun 


ng Ceography Can Be 


Book Week is a fine time to promote good 
reading. Complete Book Bozaor plan book with 
display meterials available from Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. $1 





Ilfracombe Bus 


Continued from page 21-1 


the Big 
Wheel 


ina 
Big Country 





countri 
as hundreds of 
n Jesuit drama 
United St I 
+} 


includes th 


ind cle sign 


In a country as big and productive as the United States, nothing else can 

do the job of the flanged wheels which roll on rails 

These wheels carry whole trains of cars pulled by locomotives on the 
I 

railroads’ own highways of steel. These trains bring together from every 


part of the continent, dependably and at low cost, the food, fuel and 
materials on which not only the processes of production, but also tt 


continued operation of all other forms of transportation depend 


In the past five vears America’s railroa have spent more than five 


billion dollars of their own money to provide new and better cars, more 


efficient locomotives, better tracks and terminals, improved signals and 


shops, and all the other things it takes to make good railroads better. 
tilroads plan to spend still another billion, or 


And this year the 
more, on the further improvement of their plant and facilities 
} 


they may keep on turning out the essential transportation which the 


so that 


nation requires 


SSOCIATION OF American Rarroaps 


ae eae oe 9 WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


} id suffered i gr 


fellow students playing | 
) nl Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday ever ing on NBC 
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A NEW COMEDY HiT! | 


PseyRL\se Electrify Your Questions 


LEONARD TRIPP 


Schoo Clymer, N. Y 





Light flashes when student identifies 
right answer from choices on board 


Royalty, $35.00 Posters Price per copy, 85 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE CHICAGO 16, ILL 


SVE 
catalogue 





world’s largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released 


lighten your teaching load this year by 
using more visual aids 


look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
Includes audio-visual equipment in the big, new 
SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 

Filmstrips by keeping your oudio-visual materials up to date. 
314 brand new titles Write today for your copy of the new catalogue 
368 old favorites . 

682 to choose from 

GENTLEMEN 

Slide Sets PLEASE SENC NEW SVE CATALOG 
325 brand new titles aiias \ 

! | f 

9! old favorites CTR vy ot the board is that 
) se fro } 1 } r 
416 to choose from suai ved students learn the places oO 
CITY ZONE STATE 


inswers you can easily relocate 
them without too much 


“SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. the 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


fuss. Simply litt 
| 
wires on the fastener prongs and 
move to any one of three locations for 


ich question 
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Ue a . James Michener, former t icl n I rego. $ poet to me 


writing poems 


out acif ha joined ) FOX . ; ey \ s. This book 


m of what 





r old and 


mil 


Books for You 51 ion, 1 ! P 
: . ; hy : ecolinat Vink 4 The Literary Guild announces as its 
mh scl ij I excelent S ” 1-agel I > 


a HERS. too. a Se Booklist for Teen-agers new poen 


; bee October selection With All My Heart 

has just nib] ved Th Brief a ville. former N¢ ’ id : ¢ elec . 1 if 1 / 
, , | rae Smith [his is Margaret 
Westminster Press 3 i novel about this annotat list mbder our shell 


Yerek Wingate. hig chool prin summer! ool st rain } 
Derek wa pi ( ints of Braganza and her troubled 


married life with Ch irles Il of Eng land 


Barnes new novel about 


vhose new ideas aroused mit versity praise t hig 
itv. Wingate’s teaching inspires six copy; ten or more ‘ 
n-vear-old Sharon aie gor to tell paid from the Nationa inci] My 
} 1 r] } ryt : 
ibout the principal's fig for better Teachers of English, Dep - Rov 


2 pone Chapman Andrews’ new volume 
» t t “Trt ‘ 
schools. Many of you perhaps remem West 68th Street Nature's Ways. There is a “Believe It 


: : lnakking fox ’ mer . ; 
ber Dream Without End Mi s. Breck you are looking I ‘ lementary r Not” quality in the author’s account 
gs 1950 novel school reading list, tl uuncil recom 
mends Adventuring with Books. 60 birds, fish, and insects idapt themselves 


cents per copy { 


Author of Bucky Forester (Winston a 1 : 
I r survis > full-color ill 
$250). B Cll a ee for survival. 72 full-color illustrations 
Zz rN lub 1K I ear, ale) } » scha R275 
is Leland Sillim in py! p of Pur A copy it the attractive Distinguished sae halftones. (Crown I iblishe rs, $3.75) 
hase. N y ele ntar\ hool . ( hildren’s Books ) 1950 published 
Excellent new « by the Sturgis inting Sturgis Postseripts 
‘ i y r , ] } } ' 
teen-age! nd adults Treasure Mich., comes 4 ’ zabeth w professor of play writing at Yale 
1 hy ’ hairr . vol ) Y , ) j ’ 
Johnson url ' . tll I ) ! nn Warren All the King’s 
Committee turgis supphies th é ’ am velist. He succeeds 
1 ’ ‘ 1] _ ~ . ’ 
st in quant ; ; : ! mi \ Prentice-Hall is 
Send 5 cents tor 


son, age 12 ind I both enypoy 


of how strange and curious animals 


1! 
He s stories 


Bacon 
Ricl 
Poet Swims into View 


\\ 


t Hor 





A Message to all our friends on the annual occasion let 
join in celebrating 


of Pewonald Customer Appreciation Month tomer preciation Mont symbolized 


he ages, the handclasp has been the gesture of courtesy 


and hospitality; it is the outward ognition of friendship 





At Personal, our friendship is based upon courtesy: It is not 
back-slapping kind but, rather, friendship born of a sincere 


desire to understand and be helpful 


the 


\ 


It has been said, "Men cannot see the trees because of the forest 
We are proud to say, “We cannot see the crowd because 


of the individual customer.” 


No man can leave our office without being certain we are 


interested in him and in his individual problems 





It is this ideal, this spirit of true friendship that makes Personal 
different. It will continue to be our conviction that no 
making of a loan, no arrangement of financial affairs can replace 


this quality of friendship 


From this friendship which is true courtesy comes mutual 


faith; our faith in our friends, their faith in us. It is 


FROM FRIENDSHIP “= 
Thank you for sharing it with us. 


Over 500 offices in U. S. and Canada. ; 











nething New for TAB Clubs 


MORE BOOKS Joins Scholastic Staff 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


BY MAX J. HERZBERG 


Teen Age Book 


C. Elwood Drake 


VAGAZINES 
ntment of Dr. ¢ 
lirector of 
m. Doctor Drake 
from Newton, Mas 
pee 
principal O 


Ne 


Maine 
rk at Scholastic will renew an 
ition with Dr John W. Studebake 


} 
Ol il board chairman whi tr begat 


Des Moines, lowa, when Doctor 
} 


1 


results 
strikingly 
make these 
ble i 
wvaila Other Scholastic News 


theretore 


lebaker was superintendent imi 
Drake a beginning teacher 


Seventeen f d Vol ” are merged Ah, lovely hot weather,” said ow 
Chips But the “Old toreign affairs writer Irving De Witt 

att ; : available Talmadge, fresh off a plane from Aus 

7” » Committee | First product of his summer 


Down Under in snow and rain ver 


mmments and sug 


unusual said the Aussies ippears in 


| 
hers—the more 


1 * > Sy ‘ 
specific the better. If vou have had an Sept. 12 Senior Scholastic 


. : 
nusual experience I he cour | | 
— apy : “ay Kenneth Gould, our editor-in-chiet 


led a Scholastic sponsored motor tou 


through Central Europe and_ Britain 
, . this summer 

Fae N egg tig on! Where Patricia Lauber went this 
summer is clear trom feature articles on 
Please send me informatics ’ on Sin odin taly in Sept. 19 Junior Scholastic. (See 

Junior Teen Age Book Club also France in October.) 
ary Bi oting a ee » free sampte book Four years ago our top Scholastic 
Photography Awards of the vear were 
won by Ernest Pascucci. Recently grad 
uated trom Manhattan College, Mr 


] 


Schoo 


Schoo! Address 


Pascucci will launch a Camera Club 


* i department in Scholastic Magazines 
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Learning Aids 
For Your Classes 


Teachers write us that students 
to own the inf ative leaf 


For English Classes 
FRESH IDEAS 
like 


Most Frequently Mispronouneed . , bi Kal-etidice sa 
put em into tneir 
and take them home 
family. NEW edition 


Secondary level) 


Sheii Presents 


“PIPELINE” 


All the drama and execite- 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Form, and Home 


ment behind the building 
of a great crude oil pipe 
line is pached into this 
-plendid movie. Filmed 

full color, it is 22 minutes 


of action-packed ¢ ntertain- 
: seeeeeeesFill in Coupon and Mailes+++* 


nent 

Se ad 

Phe film is 16 mun. sound eau orvies a a 
Poor Speech, Poor Spelling ) , sendeeigget ail ons 

and available free of charge ; n 1 Broadway 

from: Please send me quantities os indicated 


Leoflets Kits 


Shell Oil Company 


50 West 50th Street 
elt New York 20, N. Y. 


'\ V4 or 
~ 100 Bush Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Address 











RAISE MONEY 


For Your School or Library | on > y: ’ ‘ ; nal hy : 6 full-color Reman designed to help j your 


le rs 


Vhemes Without Tears 
Riu iat ih 


students improve those skills ond habits 


—_ this Proved : 7 | wi : , ti a ' : which promote better learning. 
PACKAGED j win d ; : " t : ‘ . : % (Each — am. 
BOOK FAIR PLAN = n= | 


flow car 





Now you can make money for your school , 

or library without any cash outlay through ; = " eee ¥ , ‘ 

the “Packaged” Book Fair Plan that is ers find c Improve Your Study Habits 

proving so successful everywhere. Every 

thing is furnished for you by this depend t b student serect at hao iemainagn Improve Your Handwriting 

able company that has served schools 1 I rie! ) 0 happewu . 

Improve 

libraries and homes since 1895. Write i " ’ ! 1 prove Vour Spaling 

today for the complete facts in free illus Improve Your Vocabulary 

trated folder . ‘ntence to Punctuate 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. BFS rzberu s Word Study PRICE: 

564-566 West Monroe St, Chicago 6, III lished 1 ! e wh n be pr $30.00 for set of 6 COLOR filmstrips, 

including Teacher's Guide ond YAF 
never said he stole money File Box. 


SAVE MONEY Word Study is au interesting eek sS< YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, ING. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


request from G. & ©. Merriam Co., Dept 
; ST, Springfield 2, Mass I'm enclosing my order for set of 6 COLOR 
pecer o on yi STUDY HABITS series at a 
complete cost of $30.00. 
rarvape Discounts to Schools and Libraries sy umped 
ke your own selections from the best-sellers of all } d . 
blishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar Last Mar “ ul ‘ Re s00U 
. staleg lists 25,000 new books as well as old lark s Common E rror Drills ( sam 
favorites, including best reading for children of all ‘ - > 
il price, 15 cents a 


Improve Your Reading 


Improve Your Punctuation 


inced 


Name 





t 


School 





Street 





age ‘groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Rel | 

gic Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a millior Dep 383 North Corona Ave alley 

eachers, librarians, supervisors and homes hove ‘ 

used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952, Stream, N. Y Mr. Clark writes us that City State 

free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books he is swampe d by re quests for samp yes and Uf these Soatrigs are not completely suitable to 
1 your needs, they may be returned for full credit 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 32 will fill them as rapidly as possibl . within 10 days) 
na ae ea? 


564-566 West Monrce St.. Chicago 6, III Harpy Fincu . oe ome 











WASPS Two New Mcbraw-til 
Filmstrip Series 


i) W' E RI "ia rol heard ‘ehich ‘i 





MATHEMATICS 
12 filmstrips — $54.00 the set 


TH 
NNIVERSARY 


Ba-ie high -chool mathematic- pre- 
ented in terms of pupil need~ and 
related to the problem-~ of everyday 


lite 


= ‘ia ’ f . . ea ETIQLETTE IN BUSINESS 
Serving America S : . nee A. Ni oe hol it pees: — 
SCHOOLS vrites Cha Filmstrips 7-11 $22.50 
Visual aid- to assist the beginner in 
CHURCHES ; : ane ‘ 4s ty % j the wesc world how toe apply 


for a job how to sell soursell to 


INDUSTRIES raps ; : ‘s in employer the first day on the 


iol proper clothes and grooming 


COMMUNITY t ise. I habit 
ORGANIZATIONS P 


You will want both these filmstrip 
A. early as 1911 Association Films Bi: ; , series in your classrooms this fall 
= nen ; ’ . od Wore us tor further information 

saw in the motion picture a great 

resource for education, inspira- seins l vinielastlass fy 
tion and entertainment. Today we ril 1 every ve ve ha { MeGraw - Hill Book Co. 
have over 1400 subjects including 
the best in— 


FREE FULMS—travel, history, ad- Fy. teal for weare hat couldn't 
venture, home economics and ’ } ——— 
FREE FILMS 


Text-Film Department 
$30 West 42 St. New York 18 








science. 
TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS’ sree iP hagengnts Puscadace pi Dah es SRORIO 
subjects—excerpts from such UCATORS Gut € FILMS 
notable features as “David Cop- : , 
perfield”, for classroom use. TIPS for ae Peace PROGRESS peal ai 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—teach- | Newspaper Advisers 
ee cede A cmens ha choi aelcons sod mack | (nn Seo 
in t lat the beginning of th ENTERTAINMENTS 
RELIGIOUS FILMS—a wealth of |] . = ais CATALOGS FREE 
ee ay map ray tea “i “Filson in t least ~abee . Wetmore Deciamation Bureau 
pe from the Religious Film unl d class sis 200K CITY, 10WA 
ssociation. ent | nes il 

















ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—whole- | \\ eyes pow eas ee = a 


some features, with Parents’ Mag- roval of the mot . 
azine ratings, and hundreds of rite ‘ raat Graduation Personal Cards 
cartoons, comedies, and novelties. ts atter the ne t FOR YOUR SENIOR CLASS 
for per order of 
only 75c 100 cords 


\ F 4 et € { { ' , Paneled Miss or Gents Size 
\ . cost ’ ° Pi - ‘ They will exactly match or be in complete har- 
90s . 2 : : . mony with announcements manufactured by any 
1951-52 catalog, net itures a 1 company using highest quality stock 
“Selected Motion hice , terestit ec bout our sonai Card fund raising pla 
e - al ae a . ou to buy direct and 40 
Pictures” Write ind save 
Association Films — s of cul vill b ' 5 FIL r AND MAIL TODAY 
Ne BI ATION W TSOEVER 
2) office nearest you. 4 


PRIMTERACT Fe8 Cs CS Benmericanne 





Association Fits Inc. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 ial ; paras 


35 West 45th St 351 Turk St 
th promir I ilu nin ) 
} 


CHICAGO 3 DALLAS | 7 P s 
79 €. Adams St 1915 Live Ook St. ! iil rators, and 


voard i Stat 
“Te PERSONAL CARD SAMPLES | 
mbers. COMMENCEMENT SAMPLES [7} 





il 
questi 
idapte 

is a partial 
National 

United Nati 
St., N. W 


observe 


the si 


idents 


rw does 


itter 
Day 





Take your students to ion for U.N 
Kore 


CENTER ianew vor: 


® See the 


“city within 


wonders of this uni 
a city”. A Rockefe 
Center Guided Tour includes a 


thrilling sky view of New York 


from the ei i 
igs I 

RCA Observation Ro = 
SP IAL STUDENT GRO ‘ 
TE (age 7 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 
ALL SIZES 
ALL KINDS 


que 











AUDIO-MASTER 





MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


< 


$2 \ 


sc aes nous ae A 


Kearsarge 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


yee fe ~aey: I. me ae yl 


a 


BoRRow By mai | 


o t know 1 are w for ak 


BY MAIL. 


t | 
! 
el 
v | 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY. Devt, Bg 151 | : 
© STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 8, i tainable from Rot 
=7 
! 
! 


E. Wacker Drive 


scription 50 


NAME 


> ame ame ee es os ee oe ee ee ee a 


Citizens 
ms Da 
Ww ish ne 


suDDI 
rt 


es 


1! 
pamphilets 


yaar 


Unit 


Ac 
ed 


ount 


i St 


quantitie 


HAanoip LONG 


1D 
5 


( 


‘om EXTRA MONEY with 
ensational New a 
.\ Barrel of Fun 


> \ GREETING CARDS 


Wallace Brown 
SAMPLES Dept. C-169 
225 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 1 





$ 

3 Take your students to the lands you're 
s discussing via Over 95 Different 
. 


SCENIC UNITED STATES 
COLOR SLIDES 


sparkling 
Every set 
sequence 


Each 
Ansco_ color 
eo complete 


set in 


SWITZERLAND 
GUAM 
HAWAII 
ITALY 
SPAIN 


titled GREECE 
TURKEY 


CANADA 


Each slide fully 


10 2 x 2 Mounted oh Set 
COLOR SLIDES 

Write today for 

NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 


Dept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. ¥ 
POPPE LEL OL OL OP 





MEXICO 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
catalog 





$ 
$ 
; 
$ 
$ 
; 
$ 
> 








Why the Chimes Rang 


Royalty, $5.00 


FRENCH 
NEW YORK 19 
HOLLYWOOD 46 


Price, 40 cents 


SAMUEL 
25 W. 45th ST 
7623 SUNSET BLVD 





FREE SLIDEFILMS 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 


Available for $ ay approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept ST Randolph, Wisconsin 














s 
s 


err 
EFLA Films 
Films on teacher training, arts and crafts. 
other subjects. produced by col- 
catalog to 


scrence 


leges. Send for 


Educational Film Library Association 
1600 Broadway, New York City 19 
Se 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
6 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


SOP PPO LOOSE POOLS, 
(PPPPL PPL PL OP OOD 








KNOWLEOGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














Filmstrips « on Art and History 
F * Weste Art 30 f 


suo backgre und for all historica 
studies 


Write for co 


Herbert E. Budek Company, Inc. 
55 Poplar Ave Hockensack, N J 


mplete folder 


























‘ 


/ Prec 
MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10,N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN AUDIO DEVICES, p. 28-T 
p. 2-T Info: radio scripts 
Sketches on bread Free monthly bulletir 
AMERICAN CAN, p. 11-T 22. AUDIO-MASTER, p. 37-1 
Free playlet Info: record recording 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- MAGNECORD, p. 30-T 
TUTE, p. 13-T Tape recording info 

Films & booklets on c MINNESOTA MINING & 

B. F. GOODRICH, p. 38-T MFG. CO., p. 26-T 

Free booklet on rubber Tape recording booklet 
GENERAL MOTORS, p. 18-T RCA, p. 23-T 

Story of oil & autos Audio visual inf 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE WEBSTER ELECTRIC p. 25-T 
BUREAU, p. 3-7 Tape & wire recording info 
Wall map of Americas B.1.S., p. 27-7 

SHELL Oll CO., p. 35-T Rent films list 

Free loan Pipeline film SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE ASSN., p. 15-T 

p. 9-T Free African materials 

Free balanced-meal chart BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
Foods & nutrition aids SERVICES, p. 35-T 

ASSN. AMERICAN RR. p 31-T Social studies leaflets 
Railroads at Work booklet DRAMATIC PUB. CO., p 32-T 
ASSN. BRITISH & IRISH RR Play catalogue 

p. 18-T SAMUEL FRENCH, p. 37-T 
Tour info Play catalogue 
ASSOCIATION FILMS HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 

p. 36-T p. 12-T 

Selected movies catalogue Free economics filmstrips 
BESELER CO. p. 29-T PERSONAL FINANCE, p. 25-T 
Opaque projector inf Loan info 

BUDEK CO., p. 37-7 STATE FINANCE CO. p 37-1 
Filmstrip folder Borrow-by-mail info 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIFE, p. 17-1 

LIBRARY ASSN. p. 37-T 
Film catalogue 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICES, pp. 36-1, 37-T 
Info: free filmstrips 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS, p. 37-T 
16 mm films catalogue Info: H. S. text films 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
CO., p. 37-7 p. 37-7 

Slide catalogue 

REVERE CAMERA, p. 40-T 
Info: tape recorders, movie 


Free picture-reprints 
PRINTCRAFT, p. 36-T 
Graduation cords 
WALLACE BROWN. p 37-T 
Greeting cards 
McGRAW-HILL, p. 36-T 


Literature maps 
BOOK SUPPLY. p. 35-T 
Book fair info 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU, p. 36-T 


Declamation catalogue 


projectors 
$.V.E. p. 32-1 
Audio visual catalogue 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
p. 35-1 ROCKEFELLER ROOF, p 37-1 
Guided tour info 


Info: filmstrips 
Please print 
Name 
Position 
School 
School Enrollment — 


Gp... —_—Hate. 


Thie coupon valid for two months Sept. 26, 1935! 


$3.25 
Obtainable from 


212 Fifth Ave 


Old books never die—the just tade away. But with the 
indy little Book Mending booklet uur desk, books don't 
ave to fade away so fast ree, Library Bureau 


Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York LO 


One “comic book” your 
lents will learn from. is 
Wonder Book of Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Co All von 
ant free from: Don Las t 
Scholastic Magazines 5 | 
Fourth Ave., New York 10 
e Assure concrete results 
ur next conter 
How To Have a 


Successful Conference oi 


erence Db 


ents, Bureau of Educational! 
Research Ohio State l[ 
versity Columbus LO Ohi 
Essentials planning intor 


‘sts of participants 


Escuela Agricola Panamericana 

Scho t Agriculture) in Central America 

t ( mpan runs the se hool to train young men 

( Get The Story of the Escuela Agricola Pan 
amerncana Free United Fruit ¢ ompany 80 Federal 


Street. Boston LO, Mass 


* Attention school newspaper advisors: lowa Newspaper 
Desk Book is an excellent stvle book you can adapt to your 
wn particular needs. (10 cents, State University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 


¢ A problem that is growing in gravity—the relationship 
hetween people everywhere and the world’s limited tood 
supply—is discussed cleverly in UNESCO's The Puzzle of 


Food and People. Addressed to younger people, this geog 


raphy reader contains 27 photographs plus a puzzle the 
reader can put together (60 cents, UNESCO, United Na 
tions, New York 





Summer Releases 


Continued fron 


l COUTSES ( 1 
n Herbert E. Budek ¢ 

Avenue, Hackensack 
History of Art Se 


nes attempts to pi 
] 
t t ‘ y 
mu ra perio 
i 


] + 
n-strip 
: I 


, 
Xamples no 
gs and sculpture but also 


tecture MAnUse t costumes 
Phot 
Concise de scriptions iccompany 


t } p. One muuld wish 


raphs ire uncaptione 


nics 
I t 


man- 
that 


possible for at least 
] 


, 
me strips dealing 


1! 
uminated m iuscript 


For Future Secretaries 


Business education materials 


welcome especially 


reat phases not previously 


i 
Young America 
> 
new Business 


form 
41 St., N. Y. 17 
] 


Series, six color 


presented 

in visual Films 
18 East 

Education 


do that ind very well, too 


, 
filmstrips 

Basic in 
t ind excellent hints are 


mation pre 


strong dra vings ind 
Ettective treatment 
with letail 
Effective Production of Busi 
37 fr how 
letters 


wganizing desk and work 


sented in clear 


liagrams Visual 
uncluttered unnecessary 
Contents 
iess Letters” 1 secretary 
letter stvles 
tips for 
wn letters: « m 
40) fi 


far edures 


in produce better 
more 
efficiency; composing 
mon faults. “Files and Filing 
# good filing pi 


ind equipment; basic 


importance 
filing svstem: dif 
to file 
finding material quickly in the files 
Getting a Job and Keeping It 43 


fr.)—how 


fering svstems; how efficiently 


, 
to locate job openings, inter 
: 
} 


views, follow-up, things important in 
b. Excellent for voce itional 


Handling of 
checks, 


keeping a] 


g iid ince 


iso Pr per 
Checks 15 fr function of 
} : 
naking them out proy v. a check fol 
, 
wed 


until it reaches t 


from the tir s made out 
er’s bank 
ym accuracy The CT! I is i Re 
ceptionist” (40 fr » I particu 
larly like; terse and e1 it < 
an important phase of m 
‘ wrk wh h 


yared f " 


stress 


Vers 
retanes 
girls trequenth re unpre 
I mitlines duties and methods 
I tors, im luding the 
Trade 

x7 ofr a clear explanation rf 
nature and function of the trade ac 
ceptance. Good but it i bit 


out of pla € 


1iOW to handl 1S] 
difficult Acceptance’ 
the 


Nes 


loes seem 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Vorway 


Oct. 3 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Children of Norway 
51 tree Norwegian Information 
Service, 290 Madison Ay New 
York 17 N y Norway 1947 tree 
Norwegian Travel Information Office 
290 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. N.Y 
BOOKS: In Norway. by Gudrun 
Thomsen Viking, 1948) 
Sigrid 


erie 


Thorne $3.00 
Happy Times in Norway. by 
Undset, $2.50 (Knopf, 1942 

ARTICLES: “Norway film 
Junior Scholastic, May 3, 1950. “Secret 
of Norway,” bv F. Bull, [ NV. World 
Aug. 1951 Sweden and Norway,” At 
lantic Monthly, Aug. 1950. “Norway Is 
Ready to Fight,” (. S. News, Jan. 26 
1951 

FILMS: Nor 
way Earth and Its Peoples 20 min 
utes, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave N. Y. 29. Life of ty pu il Nor 
family, as influenced by 


Norwe 


mit), 


Farmer ij ish rnen 


vegian rural 


their geod! iphic environment 
gian Children, 11 rent 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. Visit with 
a farm family on a fiord. Peopl 
of Norway, 14 minutes rent 
Bailey Films Inc., 2044 N 


H lly wood 27 ( ilif 
Day. Oslo, main industries, agriculture 
FILMSTRIPS: People of Norway; 
series of four individual filmstrips—City 
Life 42 Rural Life 38 
frames), Culture (32 frames), Indus 
tries 38 frames Bailev Films Inc 
2044 N. Berendo St.. Hollywood 27 
Calif. Norwegian Children. (S7 frames 
Encvclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave Wilmette Il] Farm life 
on a fiord in western Norway. Home 
Life in Scandinavia, (43 fh Pop 
ular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Di 
vision, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. Rural 


life in Norway and Sweden 


} 
minutes, sale or 


living 
sale or 


Berendo St 


Trice pendenc e 


trames 


imes 


ind city 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
Oct. 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: How Our Foreign 
Policy Is Made Armed Forces Talk 
363, 1951, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu 
ments, [ S. Government Printing Of- 
hice. W ishington 95. D. ¢ Foreign Pol 
icy of the United States, by Felix Mor 
lev National Economic Pt blems No 
440) L951, 50¢ American Enterprise 
Association, 4 East 41 Street, New York 
17. What Foreign Policy Best Safe 
guards Our Freedom? 1951, 25¢, News 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 
152 West 42 Street. New York 18. Whe 


Blair 
1947, 


Makes Our Foreign Policy? by 
Bolles (Headline Series No. 62 
s5e¢. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38 Street, New York 16 
BOOKS: United States as a 
Power, by Samuel Bemis, $3.75 
1950 Your Foreign 
What, and Why. by Robert 
$2.75 (Viking, 194] 
ARTICLES: “Acid Test for Gur Char 
ictel by Henry S. Commager, N. Y 
Magazine, Apr. 29, 1951. “Tru 

MacArthur’s—Which Global 
Newsweek, Apr. 23, 1951 
Matter with Our Foreign 
Welles, Saturday Eve 
195] 


World 
Holt, 
Policy Hou 
A. Smith 


Time s 
man’s oO 
Strategy? 
What's the 
Policy? by S 
ning Post, Mar. 3 
fustralia 


Coming in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Australia Pocket Book, 
1947, 15¢, Commonwealth of Australia 
Jubilee 1901-1951, 1951, free, Austral 
ian News and Information Bureau, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 

BOOKS: Australia, by Clinton H 
Grattan (United Nations Series), $5.00 
University of California Press, 1947). 
Walkabout Down Under, by Kav § 
Foote, $1.75 (Scribner, 1944). Aus 
tralia Calling, by Margaret L. Macpher 
son, $2.50 (Dodd, 1946) 

ARTICLES: “South Pacific Common 
wealth,” Senior Scholastic, Mav 16 
1951. “Australia,” Atlantic Monthly 
Nov. 1950. “Australia,” by J. A. Mich 
ener, Holiday, Nov. 1950. “New Aus 
tralia.” by G. Burch, Fortune, Sept 
1950 

FILMS: 
Southeastern 
Peoples ) 20 
United World 
nue, N. y 29 
sheep ranch with life in the seaports 
Australian Diary 
each film 
running rent, For 
complete listing write Australian News 
ind Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave 
nue, N. Y. 20, Australia, 11 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Ave. Wilmette 
graphy. people, industries 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia 4 Conti 
nent De veloped Australians at Work 
People of Australia each 40 frames) 
Stanlev Bowman Co.. 513 West 166 St 4 
N. Y. 32 i! 


Ranch Country, 
Earth and Its 
minutes, sale or rent 
1445 Park Ave 


lite on a 


She ‘ Pp 
Australia 


Films 
Contrast in 


ind industrial cities 
series on life in Australia 


10 minutes, sale or 


minutes 

rent 

1150 Wilmette 
] 


sale on 
Films 


Il]. Ge 


Australia $9 frames), In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Publishers 
40 Tonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Mich. Australia, Country with a Future 
74 frames}, Australian News and Inf 


Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 











For months, plans have been in 
process for the big day. And, in 
those plans, progressive educa- 
tors have included the Revere 
Recorder—the modern teaching 
aid no schoo! should be without 
Inevery class from kindergarten to college, 
Revere increases effic lency, saves time 
ind makes work more enjoyable. Student 
learn more thoroughly when they hear 
recordings of their voices, correct mis 
takes, and watch their progress by com 


paring earlier and later efforts. 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Mirae of Electronic Achievement 
At La Develo; i after vears of electron 

ir this sensational LONG PLAY 
recorder embodies outstanding features found 
in no other recorder Note these advantages 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT — The lightest-weight and 
most portable of an itomatic long-play 


recordet 
EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY Superb tonal qualit 
won praise f leading musicians and 

Critic 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL Records two full hour 

of voice or music o -inch ree using only 

me-half the ord ry amount of tape 

\dd to these ll the regular Revere features 

ind you have a recorder that fulfills the : : 

cuactai deanna of tiealn woman MODEL T-500— DeLuxe, 2-hour play. Complete with mi- 
Decide an " upon » better school vear ahead crophone, radio attachment cord, 2 ree!s (one with tape), 
with Revere! See this remarkable recorder and carrying case. $179.50 
your dealer's, or write direct for complete MODEL TR-600--DeLuxe, with built-in radio. $219.50 


CeCVCrele 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF SOUNC TAPE RECORDER 
* Rieu ad 


information 


World’s Largest Selling Tape Recorder 





MODEL T-100—Standard, | hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case $169.50 


MODEL TR-200—Standard, with built-in radio 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY CHICAGO 





